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THE MYSTERIES OF MEXICO. 
A ROMANCE OF OUR DAY. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNB. 


[continvep.] 


CHAPTER XVIII.—{contrnvep.] 


* So you let the bird escape when it was so nearly caged, and 
the fiend only knows if you can lime its pretty wings again,” was 
Don Ricardo’s salutation to Falcone when they met. 

“ Little fear have I that either will escape, Don Ricardo. The 
route they travel is filled with the troops of Paredes, and they 
have lost the guidance of the treacherous priest, whose wind I 
nearly stopped for him.” 

“A bad business that, Falcone. Paredes will never dare to 
uphold such assaults against the sons of holy church, particularly 
as her well-filled coffers are to be tapped very soon, to support 
the war. You had — get out of bad odor, my friend, in that 
quarter.” 

tn as Paredes well knows.” 

“ Trae, my friend, but he is likewise a pricst. Had you shot 
the Senor Dusenbury, your fortune would have been made—but 
a padre !—it was a blunder, my dear Falcone.” 

“ What’s to be done ?” 

“Wash your hands of it, and Ict the government settle with 
the church. And as you think that our friends, the Americans, 
will certainly be captured—” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

“Then make your peace concerning the padre, and obtain au- 
thority from the general to dispose of the other traitors as may be 
deemed advisable.” 

“ That I have already.” 

“ Very well, my dear Gabricl—go to sleep, and to-morrow we 
will talk further upon the subject.” 

Bat the morrow did not realize the sanguine expectations of 
Gabriel Falcone concerning the capture of the fagitive Americans. 
On the contrary, the morrow and another, and a third day passed, 
and yet no news from Pucbla or any of the military stations re- 
lated to the interception of foreigners without passports. Had 
Dusenbury and Teresa sunk into the earth or vanished into un- 
substantial air, all traces of them could not have been more sud- 
denly lost. A week passed on and naught further was reveal- 
ed. Gabriel Falcone raved, and Don Ricardo twirled his gray 

“T’ll scour the country for twenty leagues around,” threatened 
Falcone. 

“Wait a while, Gabriel! Be not precipitate! Padre Herrata 
is in the hospital, recovering from his wound, so you arc safe out 
of that difficulty.” 

“Do you think they are concealed 1” 

“Not a doubt of it.” 

“ Between here and Puebla ?” 

“ That is my opinion.” 

“Don Ricardo—I do not like to flatter you to your face—but 
you are—” 

“ Speak out, Gabriel.” 

“You are an enigma: But you are my friend, though I once 
doubted you.” 

“ Ha! ha!” langhed Don Ricardo, as he found himself alone. 
“ An enigma—and iis friend. And so I was his father’s and his 
mother’s friend. Ha! ha! It will be a nice match—a rare union 
indeed, when brother and sister wed! And I shall be god-father 
to the first child! Ah, my dear Gabriel, an enigma, indeed !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SANTA ANNA. 


Ix the meantime the aspect of Mexican affairs grew more war- 
like day by day. General Paredes, elevated to the station which 
had so long been the object of his aspirations, found himself at 
the head of a party strongly opposed to any concessions to the 
demands of the United States government, and determined to 
sustain the belligerent attitude which Mexico had assumed at the 
eutmet, even under the presidency of Herrara. It is true that 
many minds, the sagest of the nation, were in favor of opening 
every honorable claune] for peaceful negotiations to be resumed 
between the two republics, but the voice of dispassionate reason 
was uvheard amid the tumult of ambitious counsel, and the few 
who hazarded their doubts as to the ultimate result of the strife, 
and sought to blend prudence with the courage that was lauded 
on all sides, were stigmatized as timorous or untrue to their na- 
tive land. kt was one of those crises in the political affairs of a 
mation, when contending factions unite for their selfish purposes 
x # popular linc of action, and push it to the extreme, in order 
to display their own present zcul, witheut reference to future con- 
sequences. in Mexico, whose disrupted system had long been 
the prey of military and civil leaders, imtent on their own ag- 
grendizement, aud bruyiny their personal feuds into action upon 
the field of mauonul puliuce, there was at this time apparent anion 
of partics so far as regarded the one great question of » patriot- 
ic defence of the soil against invasion. In the councils at the 
seat of government apd at the quarters of detached sections of 
the army, all who were or aspired to be leaders of the masses 


titited in tinging the changes upon the daty and necessity of or 
ganization in the country’s behalf. Differences of party must be 
forgotten, individual jealousies ignored, personal quarrels waived 
—titil the insolent Americans were driven back beyond the 
forthern limits of Mexico, and the severed portions of the repub- 
lic re-united to the natural trunk. War, till Texas should be 
conquered and re-incorporated, was the controlling idea of those 
who sought, not only to keep pace with, but to outrun the spirit 
of the nation. On the other hand, the war feeling, in spite of 
some opposition, was rife in the United States. 

Months had elapsed since the first blood of the opposing na- 
tions had stained the waters of the Rio Grande del Norte, and 
hitherto the success of the invader had been signal. Taylor, the 
American general, had advanced from his position on the banks 
of the dividing river, and capturing Matamoras, Camargo, and 
several other towns upon his march, defeating some of the best 
troops & Mexico in various engagements, had at length taken up 
a position which threatened the seaboard portion of the northern 
provinces which his army already partially overran. General 
Ampudia, entrenched at Monterey, the fortified capital of New 
Leon, was now prepared to dispute his further progress, but in 
the meantime affairs at the seat of government were becoming 
more complicated. 

Paredes found himself opposed suddenly by an unlooked-for 
rival. General Santa Anna, the furmer president of Mexico, who 
had once been very popular, and signalized himself often in de- 
fence of his country, suddenly left Havana, where he had 
sojourned for some time, and, passing through the blockading 
squadron of an American commodore, unexpectedly appeared 
upon the soil of his native land. His arrival was the signal for 
one of those spontancous political changes to which Mexico is so 
accustomed. A party immediately rallied around the returned 
ex president—he was declared the man for the times, the only 
general capable of withstanding Taylor; and at once measures 
were taken for the deposition of Paredes from his seat and the 
placing of supreme authority in the hands of Santa Anna. 
Thus matters stood on the eve of the siege of Monterey, and 
thus it happened that a group of officers, assembled in the midst 
of an encampment of Mexican soldiers, on the great road which 
leads from San Luis Potosi to the sea-coast, were engaged ina 
warm discussion concerning an event which had just transpired. 

These officers, of various grades and ages, surrounded the en- 
trance of a large tent, or marquee, over which waved the federal 
flag of Mexico. Scattered in sight, at various points, parties of 
soldiery, off duty, appeared occupied, like their superiors, in ani- 
mated conversation.- Indeed, the event that had occurred, though 
one common enough to their expericnce, had, at this juncture of 
their affairs, more than common interest attached to it. A change 
of government had been decreed by the army, and the General 
Paredes was to succumb to the General Santa Anna. The latter 
had arrived among the division of military encamped at this 
place, and was now in the tent over which floated the republic’s 
banner. Santa Anna was once more Dictator of Mexico. 


“ But who is this Montognone who has returned with the gen- 
eral?” inquired one of the officers, a splendid-looking colonel, 
dressed in the uniform of the chivalrous lanceros. 

“Say, rather, Colonel Aldrade, that this Montognone brought 
our general to his country, and rumor will bear you out,” rejoin- 
ed an artiliery-officer, standing near. 

“But who is Montognone? Since you know that to him we 
owe the general’s return, pray enlighten us further, Colonel 
Obando.” 

“Faith, my knowledge ends with Madame Rumor’s gossip, 
and that only vouches for Montognone’s enormous wealth and his 
great interest with Santa Anna.” 

“ And he is now with the general—is he not, Obando ?” 

“In close counsel with his excellency. And yonder in waiting 
for the samme honor are a dozen generals of renown. It is mar- 
vellous, truly, Aldrade, that this stranger, whoever he be, should 
engross our commander-in-chief to the exclusion of Lombardini, 
Pacheco, Micheltorena, Andrade and Minon, all of whom I see 
waiting patiently as we poor subalterns.” 

Colonel Aldrade might have replied to his fellow-officer’s com- 
plaint, but the drapery at the entrance of the marquee was snd- 
denly drawn aside, and Santa Anna appeared, closely grasping 
the hand of a majesticooking young man, who slightly preceded 
the general as the latter limped from the tent. A sudden move- 
ment of respect was visible among all the officers, of high or low 
degree, who stood near, which the commander-in-chief acknow!l- 
edged by an inclination of his head, at the same moment address- 
ing his companion. 

“ Colonel Montognone,—it is with regret that I suffer you to 
depart. But we must all haste to the post of duty, which is also 
for us that of danger. For me, the task of concentrating the 
forces of our country, of putting in military shape these incongru- 
ous materials which constitute our defence, of restoring the lustre 
of our tarnished arms, is one of peculiar difficulty ; but if the fa- 
tality which unhappily seems to direct the destinies of this nation 
does not interdict a unanimity of our counsels—if division and 
distrust do not frustrate my hopes and annihilate my plans, then 
I will make a good report against these vandal Americans.” 

“ And peace is otill distant, alas!” said the young officer. 

“I fear 50, Montognone. But our quarrel is a justone. We 
sustain the most sacred of causes—the defence of our territory 
and the preservation of our nationality and rights. We are not 
the aggressors, and our government has never really offended that 
of the United States.” 

“ And yet, as we were told on our journey, the authorities at 
Washington expect you will at once exert the power confided to 
you, in making peace.” 


“ Could I effect a peace honorable to Mexico, no time should 
be lost—not another drop of blood be shed,” answered Santa 
Abna. “ But that is not what these ambitious Aftieticans look for, 
They believe that I can be made the tool of theif schemes—that 
I will overthrow Paredes only to accépt Whatever terma they may 
dictate. They ate mistaken, ‘They will fini mé hater to deal 
with than a score of sach as Don Antonio.” 

may God prosper your-excellefiey’s plans,” cried the oth. 
er, with enthusiasm, as he kissed the hand of Santa Anna, 
“Though I mourn that these pleasant provinces should be given 
over to the desolation of war, yet I know there is no alternative, 
But that one commands who combats, not for personal renown, 
but to liberate his native land from her invaders. and force by his 
arms a speedy peace—that such aj chief is at our head, must be 
the corisolation which I share with every patriot Mexican.” 

“ Montognone ! we will perish or vindicate our rights! While 
our ports are blockaded, our soil ravaged—while a single North 
American in arms treads upon the territory of this republic, I 
banish every idea of peace. If annihilated, Mexico shall be 
annihilated with glory !” 

With these words General Santa Anna warmly embraced his 
young friend, and bade him farewell. The latter bowed respect. 
fully as he turned away, and sprang to the saddle of one of the 
general’s horses, which a servant at the moment led up to the 
marquee, Then, as the commander-in-chief made a signal to one 
of the waiting subalterns that he was now prepared to receive his 
general officers, the stranger Montognone, who had awakened 
such curiosity in the groups aroand, rode quietly past them, and 
touching his hat gracefully, as he recognized an acquaintance, put 
spurs to his steed, and was soon far distant from the encampment. 


CHAPTER XX. 


PALL OF MONTEREY. 


To the parties who in Victoria awaited the result of what was 
daily expected, a battle at Monterey between the Americans and 
Mexicans, a despatch one morning verified the worst predictions 
of the old Don Manuel Ribera. Monterey had surrendercd after 
a determined resistance of three days, and General Taylor was, 
as heretofore, triumphant. To the inert inhabitants of the inte- 
rior provinces, the news of this defeat was overwhelming, and a 
sudden panic overspread the country, far and near. General Pe- 
dro Ampudia had, however, in consideration of his brave defence, 
succeeded in effecting the most favorable terms of capitulation, 
being allowed to retire with all his army, and with all the honors 
of war, relinquishing only the artillery defences, and stipulating 
to fall back to a point specified by the American general. An 
armistice of eight weeks had likewise been granted by the victo- 
rious enemy, the acceptance of which, however, was an error on 
the part of the Mexicans, never afterwards retrieved, And in 
this light was it viewed by the testy administradore, who, on the 
evening after the intelligence of the fall of Monterey had reached 
them, was seated, with his daughter and the Yankce, Dusenbuary, 
upon the balcony of their dwelling at Victoria. 

“ A truce!” muttered Don Manuel, as he bit off his cigar with 
a vexed closing of his tecth. ‘“ What does the fool Ampudia 
want of atruce? Answer me, Senor Amcricano—does not the 
very moderation of your countrymen, after this signal victory, 
show that they are incapable of following up their success ?” 

“It does look like it, I must confegs,” answered the Yankee, 
who, in the space of a week’s sojourn at Victoria, had managed 
to fall into the good graces of the old don to an extent which 
quite puzzled the latter individual to account for. “ Not that 
those awful critters from the States are afeared, for by thunder! 
I believe they'd follow old ‘ Rough and Ready,’ as they call him, 
to the very gates o’ Jimmy Squaretoes’ underground arrange- 
ments—but I kind o’ think the gineral has calk’lated putty sharp 
about the chances, and has made up his mind that he kin afford 
to lay by, and rest @ spell. That’s my ’pinion, Don Ribera.” 

“ Senor Dusenbury, you are a sensible man,” said Don Man- 
uel, sententiously, as ho lit a fresh cigar from the silver brazier of 
coals which the fair Mexicana handed to him. “I respect your 
opinion because it is precisely my own. General Ampudia should 
have marched away without making any stipulations for the fu- 
tare, collected a greater force, roused the people, and returned 
upon Monterey, backed by the whole force of the republic.” 

“ He’s skecred, I reckon,” said Dusenbury—“ skeered orfully.” 

“ He’s afraid of his shadow—like half our popinjay generals,” 
muttered the man. 
doomed nation, Monterey is but the beginning of its troubles.” 

“ O, dear father! why are you so fearful of our poor Mexico?” 
cried his beautiful daughter, approaching Don Manuel, and plac- 
ing one white hand caressingly upon his snowy head. “ Is she 
not unfortunate—is she not also brave and noble 1” 

“ She is all that you say, child—but her base children are her 
worst enemies,” 

“ Ab, father! what a general you would have been!” langhed 
Mexicana. 

Dusenbury contented himself with smoking his cigar, and T- 
plying, whem he found an opportunity, to the oracular sayings 
of the ancient Don Manuel, who avowed his determination 
sct forth on the morrow for Tampico, and take his chances for 
getting safely to sea, 

“ And you, I suppose, senor, will lose no time in pushing for- 
ward to your countrymen,” said the administradore, “ Now that 
Monterey is in their possession, and the eountry open back, yo% 
will experience no difficulty in reaching the frontier.” 

“ And precisely for that reason, I reckon I'll not push on,” 
remarked Dusenbury. 


“ But it’s no use talking about this 
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“ Jndeed, senor! And wherefore not ?”’ 

“ Because, Don Ribera, I’m a good deal o’ your notion about 
what’s goin’ to happen. General Taylor’ll just put ahead, when 
this trace is over, and, like as not, gain half a dozen more victo- 
ties over these greasers—beg pardon—Mexicans, in short order. 
So, in that ease, you see, I sha’n’t want to go to the States 
suddenly.” 

“ Ali! I understand you, senor. You would remain and wit- 
fiess the atter fall of this wretched country—join with your bar- 
barous countrymen in insulting a nation which—”’ 

“Now, Don Ribera, just shut up,” interrupted Dusenbary, 
with a rather vehement gesture, that precipitated his half-con- 
sumed cigar over the balustrade. “I never was otherwise than 
agin this war, from the first shot. However, I tell you plain, I 
wouldn’t like to see the boys whipped, and so I hope that Gen- 
eral Taylor ’Il do his dooty.” 

“Then, senor,” said Mexicana, “you and Hannibal will go 
with as to Tampico, will you not?” 

“Yes, by thunder! I'll go to the cends o’ the earth with yo!” 
said Dasenbury. 

The next moment Jake Dusenbury was puffing vigorously at 
his weed, conscious that he had said a very bold thing, bat unable 
to divine how he should remedy his fault. Mexicana, however, 
only laughed heartily, and went away with the brazier, while Don 
Manuel, who had heard the Yankee’s excited assent to the prop- 
osition, said, very quietly, that he should be happy to have Senor 
Dusenbury’s protection on the journey. 

“And we shall go to-morrow,” he added. “ Hannibal will ac- 
company you. Then there will be myself, Mexicana, and the 
two servants—six in all. I think there will be no danger of at- 
tack, though they say the roads are infested above Victoria.” 

“ By brigands ?” 

“ By lawless characters of all kinds. To mend the matter, not 
a soldier can be procured to escort us, for love nor money.” 

“T would rather trust to my own barkers than to any gridiron 
greaser of a soldier,” said Dusenbury. “ And as for brigands 
and such chaps, I have had experience of ’em before, Senor 
Ribera.” 

Don Manuel proceeded to discourse with Dusenbury concern- 
ing farther arrangements for their journey, which resulted in the 
understanding that the Yankee should accompany his new friends 
to Tampico, and there assist in getting them on board one of the 
blockading ships, whence they could easily be transferred to some 
American or British vessel bound for the old world. 

In accordance with this plan, the administradore and his party 
took leave of the capital of Tamaulipas, leaving’ its inhabitants 
greatly excited by the further news which reached them concern- 
ing the defeat at Monterey, brought by couriers who had been en- 
gaged in the defence. General Ampudia had retreated from the 
city,and fallen back with his army toward the interior, where 
were concentrating the new levies which were to be controlled by 
General Santa Anna. Too late the central government would 
learn that their policy should have been to throw detachments 
continually forward, reinforcing the advanced troops of Gen- 
eral Arista, in such time as would have prevented the rapid pro- 
gress of the enemy. But the opportunity was now lost forever. 
Monterey, the key of the interior, was in the hands of an enemy 
flashed with success, and determined to carry the war to the very 
heart of Mexico. 

Sach were the reflections of Don Manuel Ribera, as in com- 
pany with his daughter and Dusenbury, who rode at the right of 
the maiden, and followed by Hannibal, Juan and Pablo, he left 
Victoria, and proceeded on the road to Tampico. The gay laugh 
of Mexicana oft awoke the echoes of the hills adown which they 
jowneyed through the day, or was borne in silver clearness on 
the still air to the ears of some wondering peasant girl, plaiting 
straw at her cottage door, or to an admiring husbandman, beguil- 
ed for a moment from his toil in the field. Dusenbury’s loud glee 
at some lively sally of the maiden, and the half shout of the 
privileged Hannibal, who was ever ready with his native love for 
humor, mingled at times anid added to the hilarity, so that the ad- 
uinistradore, in his novel enjoyment of travel, almost forgot his 
customary timidity, and ceased to bid Juan and Pablo to “ look 
well to their arms.” 

Thus, the first two-days of their casy journey passed pleasant- 
ly enough, and Don Manuel blessed his good fortune in mecting 
the negro Hannibal, who had been the means of introducing to 
him so good-humored and sensible a fellow-traveller as Dusenbu- 
tythe Yankee. More than once the old don expressed his wish 
that the wretched Mexicans whom they encountered, could have 
infased into them a modicum of the American temperament. 

“In that case,” quoth the administradore, “ there might be hope 
for the poor rascals—but as it is—diablo !”” 

The latter exclamation was occasioned by the sudden appari- 
tion of a specimen of the “poor rascals” whose condition the 
geod don so deplored, emerging from a thicket which they were 
atthe moment passing, and stepping upon the road close to the 

saddle of the administradore ; 80 close, indeed, that the latter’s re- 
mark must have distinctly reached to his ears, The Mexican 
wat a biped of that class peculiarly described by Dusenbury’s 
*pithet “ greaser,” and his appearance in any locality might have 
Muulted in'a slight derangement of ordinary nerves, He was a 
wed, scowling individual, with mahogany-colored skin, 
luak cheeks, hair matted and disordered, and teeth decayed. He 
tartied in one hand a heavy stick, and the other was stretched 

Wat to the administradore in an instantancous appeal for charity. 

And, apart from his repulsive personal characteristics, the man 

certainly as strong a claim to compassion as garments 

"™ezed and filthy, shocless feet and uncovered head, joined to an 

“© of sullen despair, could present to the beholder; and so 


thought the gentle Mexicana, whose fair hand in an instant drew 
from her pocket a handfal of silver and tendered it to the beggar. 

“ Tat, tut, child—if we give to every vagabond who crosses our 
path, we shall soon have nought left to give,” muttered the old 
don, attempting to arrest his daughter’s hand, which had, how- 
ever, been emptied into the broad palm of the Mexican. But ap- 
parently the fellow was not satisfied with the liberal alms dispens- 
ed by his beautifal countrywoman, for at the same instant in 
which he received the gift, he clasped also the white fingers of the 
maiden, and at the same time grasped the bridle of her horse. 
The movement was so sudden that Donna Mexicana was hardly 
aware of it before she felt the man’s rude hand confining her arm. 
Dusenbury, however, had in an instant perceived it, and reaching 
his long arm behind the maiden, seized the “greaser” by the 
neck with an iron grip. The fellow attered a cry of pain, and 
releasing Mexicana’s hand, turned his scowling face toward the 
Yankee. 

“What do ye mean, ye varmint?” demanded Dusenbary, 
whirling the Mexican round to his own steed with the quickness 
of lightning. ‘“ What do ye want with that lady?” 

The beggar muttered something about the hand of Donna 
Mexicana, at which the maiden burst into a merry laugh. 

“ Poor fellow! He but wanted to tell my fortune!” she said. 
“ Ah, senor! you have frightened him out of his senses.” 

The Yankee released his grasp, and sent the Mexican reeling 
from hinr with a vigorous push. 


“ Where’s his manners, then, to take a lady’s hand, without her | 


liberty 1” exclaimed Dusenbury, not deigning to cast a second 
glance at the discomfited “ greaser.” 


Don Manuel, however, a3 well as his daughter, looked back as 


they moved on, and beheld the eyes of the Mexican following the 
figure of Dusenbury with an expression of such intensc-malignity 
that they simultaneously uttered an exclamation. 

“ Holy St. Iago! what eyes !” cried the Castilian. 

“ Santa Maria shield us! what a wicked look !” exclaimed his 
daughter. 

But the next moment the “ greaser” had darted from the road 
and was lost in the thicket out of which he had emerged. 

“ That was a dangerous fellow! You should never have given 
him anything, Mexicana!” said Don Manuel, as they rode on. 

“ But he was such a pitiable object.” 

“ A brigand—thief—the Lord knows what else!’ cried the ad- 
ministradore. “ We must be on our guard. Juan! Pablo! look 
well to your arms !” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THH VALLEY OF MURILLO. 
Tue news of the disastrous termination of the campaign which 


| nearly murdered with that unlucky shot * 


him one evening with the information that he had at length 
obtained certain traces of the fugitive Teresa. 

And—Dusenbury.” 

“Of him I have as yet learned but little. One at a time ought 
surely to satisfy you, my dear Gabricl. Here we have the lovely 
American maiden almost in our clasp.” 

“In the name of all that’s ——. Explain yourself, Don Ri- 
eardo, and tell me where she is.” 

“ Ah, you come to your senses. Well, to shorten the matter, 
Gabriel, the fair one is at a romantic hacienda, some miles this 
side of Puebla, where, snugly concealed, she has hitherto managed 
to baffle all our search.” 

“ And how the fiend did you find this out ?” 

“By the merest accident. <A silver-trader from Chihuahua, 
who has dealings with Senor Dusenbury, and who is a talkative 
fellow, made acquaintance with me last night at the gaming-table. 
From him I learned that your friend, the Yankee, had passed 
through Puebla, and given a note to the silver-trader to convey to 
a hacienda on his way to the capital. This note was to Senor 
Alonzo Vallejo, the young cavalier who accompanied the Amer- 
jeans. This was hint enough to me, and following up the trail, I 
have the satisfaction to inform you that Senora Teresa is within a 
day’s good ride of us, and quite secure, as she fancies, from all 
molestation.” 

“ And this Vallejo *” 

“ Is with her, it seems—but him you do not fear?” 

“Fear!” echoed Falcone. “I think not, Don Ricardo. But— 
this good news—is overpowering! What shall we do now ?” 

“A half dozen stout fellows at our backs will easily remove 
whatever objections the senora might interpose to our company— 
eh, Gabriel 

“And she can be bruught here, to your house, in Mexico ?” 

“ Certainly—where the grave is not more secret.” 

“ Let us set out at once.” 

“ To-morrow, my dear Gabriel. 
sary. You think you love this gi.l, my friend 

“ Proud and insulting as she is, 1 cannot help it.” 

“ And you will marry her—I thnk she will agree to no other 
course.” 

“ T will marry her, Don Ricardo.” 

“ That is nobly spoken, Gabriel, and you shall lose nothing by 
it, for I am rich, and will take care of her dowry. All we want 
is a priest when the senora arrives.” 

“ Priests are not hard to find in Mexico.” 

“ Well, can we not secure our friend the padre, whom you so 
He is in prison still, 


But, one other thing is neces- 


| I believe.” 
“ But he is completely recovered from his wound. These friars 
are tough.” 
“ All the better. When he is wanted, I shall take measures to 


had been opened by the battle of Palo-Alto and concluded with | 
the fall of Monterey, completed the annihilation of that party in | 


the capital which still supported the claims of General Paredes, | 


and at the same time turned all eyes to the man who was felt to 
be the centre of national hopes, if not of entire national confi- 
dence—Santa Anna. But to the party, or to those in favor 
of an attempt to re-open negotiations with the Washington gov- 
ernment, the intelligence of Ampudia’s surrender imparted no 
welcome anticipations ; for with it came the avowed determina- 
tion of the new commander-in-chief and dictator to prosecute the 
war at all hazards, and dispute every inch of Mexican ground 
against the advance of invaders. 

Don Ricardo Ramos and his friend Falcone were not, it may 
be imagined, inspired with the loftiest impulses of patriotism ; 
and yet there were hundreds of adventurers, holding stations of 
responsibility under the government, and thousands of political 
gamesters swarming in the capital, who held quite as lax senti- 
ments in reference to their duty as citizens, as did either of these 
men, Under such influence the true lovers of their country be- 
held, day by day, their noblest efforts wither in neglect—their best 
aspirations mocked, their fondest hopes blighted. 

But the two worthies above-mentioned gave themselves in 
truth little concern about the approaching dangers which men- 
aced their native land. Don Ricardo was rich and a refined vo- 
luptuary—played high at the gaming-house, and seldom lost. 
Under his tutelage Falcone grew more adroit in his calculation of 
fortune, as well as more skilful in controlling her uncertain chan- 
ces, so that there seemed now little danger of his ever being com- 
pelled to turn footpad, or reduced to the unpleasant necessity of 
blowing out his own brains on account of bankruptcy. 

But, in spite of the young captain’s (for Falcone still held the 
commission of Paredes, and was in command of a company at 
the castle of Chapultepec). unremitted efforts to discover the 
whereabouts of his North American enemy, Dusenbury, and the 
North American maiden in whom he was no less interested, in 
spite of her rejection of his advances, Senor Gabriel remained in 
entire ignorance of the fate of either. That they were concealed 
not many leagues from the capital was strongly impressed upon 
his mind, though the country had been scoured by his spies as 
well as traversed by himself and Don Ricardo, in every direction. 
At times, indeed, the thought that they might have met with 
some fearful accident among the mountains, which had removed 
them forever from both friends and foes, would obtrude upon his 
reflections, but he banished it immediately, choosing rather to re- 
main in incertitude than to recognize a possibility of his revenge 
losing itg victim or his passion its object. 

Thus passed the months, till the return of Santa Anna, the fall 
of Paredes and the capitulation of Monterey, followed one anoth- 
er in agitating the public mind, But, hardly had the latter event 
been chronicled by report, than intelligence more nearly affecting 
his desires, was communicated to Falcone. Don Ricardo roused 


have him released, but will first make a bargain for his services in 
the matter of the marriage. You comprehend me, Gabriel ?”” 

“Yes—but I fear this—Padre Herrata is an impenetrable 
fellow.” 

“He must be gained over. With friars one can do anything. 
And he has influence, it is not to be doubted, with your senora, 
so he can smooth the matter for you as no other priest could.” 

“That is true! He is acquainted with her.” 

“T am right, then, Gabriel.” 

* “] leave all in your hands.” 

It was at the earliest dawn of day, not long after this conversa- 
tion, that the two schemers, Don Ricardo gnd Falcone, might have 
been seen, in company with six other hdfsemen, riding leisurely 
along the national road in the neighborhood of a declivity which 
conducted to the entrance of Murillo’s valley, vear which was 
situated the hacienda of Lorenzo and Inez—the happy retreat in 
which the lovely Teresa had till now found a secure refuge. 

September was drawing near its close, and the luxuriant beauty 
of the valley and plain had arrived at its highest point of perfee- 
tion. The emerald woods rocked in leafy magnificence, the rich, 
soft verdure of the meads stretched into the passes and up the 
mountain sides and broadly across the plains, and far and near 
the harvest fields and gardens, teeming with their ripened pro- 
ducts, presented a picture of plenty and luxury in nature which 
seemed to bid defiance to all the rude assaults of man. War had 
not yet assailed the peaceful plains of the ancient Choiula. 

But neither Don Ricardo nor his younger associate teok much 
interest in the lovely scenes beneath their eyes. They were intent 
upon other purposes, long conceived and now ripening to com- 
pletion. Little conversation passed between the two during their 
ride from the small hostelry where the party had lodged on the 
previous night, but they had matured their plans beforeband, and 
now waited only for the moment to carry them into execution. 

The thick woods through which the road wound, before reaching 
the eminence on which stood the hacienda, shielded from observa- 
tion of all who might approach from the direction of the hills, 
while many narrow openings in the prospect afforded to the 
traveller glimpses of the house and grounds, long before he reach- 
ed their immediate vicinity. Don Ricardo and Falcone were 
thus enabled to make their observations at a distance before ar- 
riving in the neighborhood ; and, after satisfying themselves that 
their followers could be concealed within a few hundred yards of 
the gardens of Lorenzo, they prepared to dismount and dispose 
their horses within the leafy covert which lined the mountain 
sides. 

The six men, who, at a word from their leader, threw them- 
selves from the saddle, and proceeded, without confusion to teth- 
er their steeds in such manner as to permit the animals to crop 
the herbage, whilst at the same time they should be securely con- 
fined within the thicket, were such characters as one seldom meets 
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in time of quiet or in a peaceful land, but who, in Mexico, are at 
all seasons too common. Swarthy and sunburnt, with the stamp 
of fierce passions marked legibly upon their faces, and with a 
look in their eyes that told of the utter recklessness which inspired 
them, these fellows might be recognized at once as members of 
that lepero confederacy which is the curse of Mexico, as the laz- 
saroni are the pest of Naples. Devoid of conscience, yet pos- 
sessing cunning, violent in passion, yet cringing with instinctive 
baseness, these wretches afford a fair type of the degradation of 
manhood, when ignorance and despotism unite to enslave it— 
when the loftier feelings of humanity are blotted out, and the 
possessor of man’s physical attributes retains no spark of divine 
intelligence ; alike unconscious of true religion or patriotism, yet 
superstitiously servile to priestcraft, and fitting material where- 
with ambitious demagogues may work their country’s ruin. Such 
is the half-bandit, half-imbecile lepero of Mexico. 

It had not been difficult, therefore, for Don Ricardo, by the 
bribe of a well-filled purse, to choose his instruments for the 
present enterprise ; and now naught remained for the completion 
of his nefarious designs against Senora Teresa but the opportu- 
nity to approach the hacienda as soon as the fair inmates of its 
walls should be discovered in their morning walk through the 
sequestered grounds. For this, the conspirators had not long 
to wait. 

The Senora Teresa had, in the seclusion of her new home, sur- 
rounded by the gentle attentions of her hostess, and cheered by 


the deep and poetic affection of Alonzo Vallejo, recovered in a 
great degree from the depression which had threatened, after the 
death of her unfortunate brother, to cast a blight over her young 
life. ‘The consolation of love is mighty, and as Teresa grew daily 
more sensible of the worth and nobility of Vallejo’s character, 
and felt that he was becoming inexpressibly dear to her, the bit- 
ter recollection of her late bereavement became softened in her 
mind, and she ventured to cast off a melancholy foreign to her 


beautiful mists that enfold them, and which they cannot believe 
will ever distil to tears. 

Such, perhaps, were the dreamings that occupied Senora Tere- 
ea—euch hopes, perhaps, formed the burden of her thoughts, as 
leaving her friend Imes engaged in the graceful duties of her 
household station, she descended from the hacienda to wander 
amid the garden walks, perchance to venture into the great depths 
of the woods, and there steal suddenly, with a fairy footstep, 
upon her dreaming lover Alonzo, who, stretched beneath some 
branghing tree, was very likely at that moment building bright 
realms of fancy, im which her beauteous self was throned, the 
queen of ali his future hopes. 

But whatever might have been the senora’s refiections, as she 
passed from the garden, after plucking « bunch of fresh blossoms, 
and entered. upon the solemn stillness of the woody mountain 
side, they were rudely cut short by the sudden rush of s man 
from the thicket near her, and before she could utter a note of 


alarm, Teresa found herself tightly wrapped in a heavy cloak and 
borne swiftly through the dense undergrowth that laced the forest- 
paths. In vain she struggled with all her strength and strove to 
articulate a cry. The arm of Gabriel Falcone gathered her slight 
form nearer to his breast, and the raffian’s hand pressed the 
mantle more closely on her lips. Don Ricardo led the way, part- 
ing the thicket for their passage, and at times assisting, without 
speaking, in the management of his companion’s restless bur- 
then. Thus the abductors hurried through the woodland to the 
sheltered covert where the leperos awaited their coming, in readi- 
ness to mount and gallop away with the prize which they had not 
deemed so easy of attainment. But, indeed, the prize was not 
yet secured. 

For, as the ruffians reached the thicket’s edge and gave the sig- 
nal to their myrmidons to emerge from their hiding-place, Teresa, 
with a gpasmodic exertion, forced the covering momentarily from 
her mouth, and uttering a shriek of pain, half smothered, but 
still piercing in its despair, sunk insensible in the arms of her kid- 
napper. Don Ricardo muttered an oath and hurriedly made 
toward the thicket, whither Falcone followed with the now motion- 
less weight which he bore. Ere, however, the latter had advanced 
another pace, he saw himself confronted by the form of a young 
man, who, grasping a heavy club, presented himself in the narrow 
path. It was Alonzo Vallejo, who, half doubting that he had 
caught the sound of Teresa’s voice, had hastily rashed to the spot 
and beheld the situation of his beloved. At once he grasped the 


remaining leperos, and, forgetting that but one man opposed 
them, they turned as if to flee from the spot. But the voice of 
Don Ricardo recalled them. 

“ Cowards! do ye fear a stripling like that?” cried the latter, 
drawing his sword and rushing upon Vallejo, whose weapon 
immediately crossed with his. 

And now it seemed that the poor lover was indeed to expiate 
his devotion with his life ; for, though Falcone, embarrassed with 


the leperos : 

“Leave him with me! Out with the horses and mount. I will 
settle this affair.” 

In obedience to this command, the horses, which stood ready 
for flight, were led into the road, and whilst Vallejo, unequal in 
strength or skill to Don Ricardo, felt his arm failing under the 
latter’s assaults, the leperos, with deadly imprecations upon the 
slayer of their comrades, had assisted Falcone in securing Teresa 
upon one of the dead raffians’ steeds. 

“ Settle that youth with a pistol-shot,” cried Falcone, as he 
sprang to his steed, to one of the leperos beside him. 

The obedient villain at once drew his weapon and fired it at 
Alonzo, just as the latter received Don Ricardo’s blade in his 


sword-arm. But the bullet passed the youth harmlessly. 


CHARIOT RACES, AT FLORENCE, ITALY. 


only weapon in his reach, the fragment of a fallen tree that lay 
near, and cast himself upon the villain, whom he immediately 
recognized as his former antagonist, Gabriel Falcone. 

Had the been armed in proof, and of a giant’s 
strength, he could scarcely have withstood the sudden onset of the 
young lover, or escaped impending death from the huge weapon 
which Vallejo, inspired by the momentary vigor of a Hercules 
levelled at his enemy. But Falcone, at the instant in which he 
beheld his peril, adroitly interposed the form of Tcresa beneath 
the threatening blow. Alonzo’s arm remained fixed, as if pctri- 
fied, and ere he could recover his presence of mind, Don Ricardo 
had discovered the danger of his comrade, and emerged from the 
thicket followed by all the leperos, who threw themselves at once 
upon the young Mexican. 
_ Vallejo saw the strength and audacity of the kidnappers, but 
he resolved to sacrifice his life, if necessary, in defence of Teresa. 
Springing aside to avoid Don Ricardo, he struck the foremost 
lepero so sturdy a blow with the huge club he had seized, that the 
villain fell bleeding to the earth. Then, relinquishing the un- 
wieldy weapon, he rushed upon the fallen man and grasping with 
one movement the sword from his scabbard and a pistol from his 
belt, stood in # moment armed before his surprised enemies. 
Don Ricardo fell back a pace, and just in time to escape the bul- 
let which sped from Alonzo's pistol. It grazed his check and 
buried itself in the brow of a lepero who stood behind him, 

Such an unlooked-for disaster as the fall of two of their com- 
rades in the space of a moment, seemed to strike a panic in the 


“ Curse your unsteady hand !”’ cried Falcone, drawing a pistol 
from his own holster. 

But ere he could discharge it another interruption changed the 
face of affairs. A sudden dash was heard from the roadside, 
and the tall figure of a Mexican officer sprang into the path, and 
dashing toward the gamester, who sat on horseback next to the 
steed on which two of the leperos supported Teresa, grasped him 
firmly by the shoulder, and tore him from the saddle to the ground. 
Then, striking the lepero who had just discharged his pistol, 
heavy blow with his fist, which laid the myrmidon beside his mas- 
ter, the stranger drew his sword and prepared to renew the col- 
flict, This unexpected incident put the conspirators and their 
assistants to flight. 

Senora Teresa, who had speedily recovered from her swoon, 
now looked wonderingly upon her rescuer, whilst Lorenzo with # 
half-dozen servants appeared advancing through the wood. Hardly 
had Lorenzo glanced at the scene, than a mutual recognition took 
place between him and the officer. Their hands met and thea 
they were folded in @ warm Mexican embrace. 

“ Guamoain |” 

“ Lorenzo |” 

It was Montognone or Guamoszin. Sent by Santa Anna to the 
capital, he had arrived in this vicinity this eventful morn, After 
renewed congratulations the joyful party returned to the hacienda, 
returning thanks to that Providence which had so signally mash 
feated itself in their behalf 

{ro BR 
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es his insensible burthen, could take no part in the conflict, yet five 
: armed men npon one, was odds too fearfal to resist. Neverthe. 
less, the young man for a moment gallantly withstood his antag. 
eee onist, who pressed him vigorously, at the same time crying to 
: nature and youth, and once more began to look forward to the | 
: rediant future which loving hearts are ever weaving out of the | 
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HORSE RACES AT FLORENCE, ITALY. 


SCENES IN FLORENCE. 

The festival of St. John is annually celebrated at Florence with 
- splendor. With the exception of the Cascine, a drive out- 
the gate of Pisa and the perpetual Longchamp of Florence, 
excepting the long mercantile street, recently improved and em- 
bellished, which joins the palace and the new cathedral, there are 
few situations in Florence more Gasetipetegel for public cere- 
monies than the street of stone, which, between two walls of ele- 
gant dwellings and sculptured palaces, leads from the Duomo to 
the church of Santa Maria Novella. San Gallo, La Scala and 
Coeomero are broader, but less central avenues. Besides this 
street, dei Banchi (Bianchi) is the most burning page of the his- 
of Florence; it has been the great path of its seditions, and 
of its most memorable events. It is here that the souvenirs of 
Dante seem to come most home to us; the Portinari family, and 
consequently Beatrice, lived there, and later yet, Bianca Capello. 
It was on St. John’s Day, 1438, that de IV. i 
from Santa Maria Novella, where he lived, following this street to 
the cathedral — Santa Reparata) which Brunelleschi had just 

completed. first of the engravings, the announcement, 


Cosmo L., in honor of St. John, 
is race, imitated from antiquity, 


whi en- 
tered Florence in 1494. Formerly these pyrotechnics re nted 
infernal the phatonenapele of Dante: 


“Whoever,” said the prema of those days, “ desires to have 
d only to repair to the bridge 


ST. PETERSBURG BIRD MARKET. 

for a stranger, the most interesting portion of this 
sold. "Two long booths are fal of living specimens’ of on 
, ong are ng specimens of or- 
mithology ; ns, fowls, , ducks, swans, larks, bullfinches, 
andreds of singing birds are there collected, 
most pict ue and variegated menageries that 
can be imagined. ech boash te of wood and open at the front, 
80 that the whole of its contents may be seen at once by the pass- 
‘ig stranger, who is saluted with such a concert of ing, crow- 
img, chatvering, cooing, piping and as would sutlice to 
furnish the requisite idyllic supply of melodies for a hundeed vil- 
es. Betwoon the opposite booths are usually bridges, from 
the pictures of saints are suspended for the edification of 
t. On diese betdges and on the Sethe wasle swarms 
pigeons are cons utte abou peaceful Russian 
i ity when a 
pigeon is never eaten by a 

harm a bird in 
fested itself. 
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to be caught without 
n is about to be concluded. The 
jan, who would hold it a sin to 
the Holy Ghost is said to have mani- 
Pigeons are bought only as pets, to be fed 


and schooled by their masters. It is curioug to ace the Russian 
merchant directing the Highs of docile With a little 
fing fastened to a he conveys his to them, makes 
them at his will rise in. the air, fly to the right or left, or 
trop to the ground as if struck by a bullet from a rifle, 
little singing birds—the larks, the , linnets, bull- 
ete., must be of a hardier race more 
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China, to be sold as rari- 
ties in the Tshukin Dvor, 
after a journey of 
than 

y squirrels ma: seen 
a about in their 
like incarnate quicksilver ; 


merchant, closely wrapped 
in his wolf-skin, and ready to di of his little ered serfs 
at any acceptable price. At the of the booth, be sare, there 


hangs a saintly picture of some sort, its little lamp shedding a 
cheerfal light to guard the feathered crowd against the evil influ- 
ence of intruding demons ; but there are evil spirits that the good 
saint cannot banish. Man is there to hold in chains or sentence 
to death, according as it may suit his calculations for profit, or 
the caprices of his palate. On shelves around are the 
of his murderous ent the the 
cocks (reptshiki) and snow-white partridges (kurapatki ), are pi 
up ond C. the a= cages from which the captive larks warble heir 
liquid notes. It is astonishing what a quantity of these birds are 
yearly consumed at the luxurious tables of St. Petersburg. In 
the winter the cold keeps the meat fresh, and at the same time 
facilitates its conveyance to market. The patridges come mostly 
from Saratoff; the swans from Finland ; Livonia and Esthonia 
su heathcocks and grouse, and the wide steppes must furnish 
eye geese which flatter over their endless plains where the 
aaa hunts them on horseback, and kills them with his for- 
midable whip. All these birds, as soon as the life-bleod has flown, 
are converted into 
stone by the frost, 
and, packed up in 
huge chests, are 
sent for sale to the 
capital. 
sledge loads 
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market for c 


at one corner, and scraped a preliminary air 
upon the violin. The air not always appropriate to the dra- 
that was to follow the 


“ Yankee Doodle” or “ Nancy 
tory symphonies to “ Hamiet” or “ Macbeth.” However, the 


He 


perbly ; and despite her air of sufferi 
attire, she produced such an effect upon 

she rested, the audience were never weary of filling the 
ried round by the old woman, with sous and half-franc 
order to encourage her to new efforts. The collection was 


a large one ; and when the delicate looking child retired, all pal- 
pitating and with a flush upon her cheek, of which it were dif 
ficult to say whether it were the flush of her own triumph or that 


of death destined to triumph over her, the acclamations and cor- 
dial compliments of her hearers greeted her as she passed. Well, 
a winter had and a summer had come, but with it did not 
come to the loiterers in the Elysian fields the tragic muse whom 
they were disposed and r to welcome. But during the year 
stage of the Gymnase Drama- 
tique. She came like a meteor and so di The 
was, that her friends saw at once that she was too good for that 
and she was withdrawn, in order to 


way to create as much delight 
critical pit of the “ Francais.” The dispute was not to be deter- 
mined by us, and in the meantime we spoke of our absent delight 
as of a lost Pleiad, and so the year wore away. And then came 
the eventful night on which a girl, of whom no one had previous- 
ly heard by the name which she now wore, glided on to the stage 
of the Theatre Frangais, and in a moment awoke French tragedy 
oat of the shroud in which she had been decently enveloped 
since Duchesnois had laid her down to die. The name of the girl 
was Rachel; and so pale and unearthly was she, yet se inspired 
in her look, so commanding, so irresistible, every one was 
not only ready to acknowledge the new sovereign of the tragic 
throne, but all Paris declared that the Rachel who was now fa- 
mous forever, was no other than the poor girl who used to stand 
on a carpet in the Champs Elysées, and recite Racine and Cor- 
neille for sous and half france pieces.—Dr. Doran’s “ Men and 
Eflah ts.”” 


.. 
| game wi im every large 
| ra | little from those of Toboisk : and Trkhatsh, Odessa and Archan- 
3 that finds its have shown themselves equally servile in their imitation of 
 ¢ — some singularity. A pale, thin, fragile, but bright-eyed and in- 
tellectual looking girl of perhaps ten or twelve years of age, used 
: troughs are accordingly to appear in the most of the walk, an hour or so be- 
Ss snow, and | fore sunset, attended by an woman who carried a violin, a 
liquefy in | tin cup and a While the girl stood apart for a moment, 
Ve when they | with something of a rapt look, the old woman spread the carpet, 
= | Chestra having terminated the prelude, the girl stepped on to the 
| | carpet with the air of a little tragedy queen, and recited long ti- 
pigs without number gam- | 
their time away in their | 
little wooden hutches. 
‘ Within the booth, a living | 
centre of all this living 
| classical. Well do I remember that we loiterers in the shady av- ; 
| | enues that lead to Neuilly used to dispute, and we youths the e 
| loudest of them all, as to whether the debutante of the Gymnase 
| was or was not the inspired nymph that used in the public high- ; 
resents the square of the ‘Trinity at the opening of Long-Arno, 
near the hotel Schneiderff, formerly one of the palaces of the | ; 
Medici. The third represents the square and obelisk of Santa | 67 : 
Maria Novella at the moment of, 1 i 
tails of the festival, instituted y! 
the patron saint of Florence. de gi 
revives the quadrige# and the colors of the Koman circus—wohite, | ‘ 
red, scarlet and green. The engraving abéve shows the horse | 7 a : r AS 
race without riders, which takes place at the Piazza San Piero. | find their way to \ ee Ye hk 4 
These animals are brought up in line to a cord stretched across | market; the fittle 
the street, the owners exciting them and rousing all their energies | animals are usual- 4 Bf) uh i; : 
for the start. Ata given signal the cord is dropped and away | ly frozen in a run- RE Ah MUN Nis I Seg x 
they go at the top of their speed. The interest of this race lies | ning position, with La ah a, Ds RS SS 
in the spontaneous emulation of the noble animals. The goal is | their ears pointed, 
marked by a white drapery, and the horse who first touches it is | and their legs out- 
of course declared the victor. The spectacle attracts vast throngs | stretched before 
Like all the public festivals of the Italians, this of | and behind, and Hh) 
St. John is terminated by a grand display of fireworks, exhibited | when placed on 
on the Bridge Alla Carraia, not far from the gate of San Fred- | the ground, look, ‘ ‘ii hy A W an 
and it happened one day (1378) that the fireworks illu- | Offered for sale in Hi 
minated a dreadful catastrophe, which the bills had unconsciously | this market: and > 
Predicted, for the gave way under the pressure of the vast | here and there 
maltitade upon it, and thousands of the citizens of Florence per- | ™&Y be seen fro- 
tiently presents its =e v's wa 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE IDEAL OF THE SPIRITUAL 


PPP APPL LS 


BY MRS. KR. B. WALDO. 


The lofty walls are tapestried superbly 
With scenes of glory, changing evermore ; 

And light—not of the sun or moon— is streaming 
O’er golden dome and tessellated floor : 


Par-reaching aisles, with everlasting pillars, 

And jewelled pavement mortal foot ne'er prest : 
Such is the inner temple; at whore altar 

My weary rpirit folds her wings to rest! 


It is a haunted spot—a epell is o'er it; 
And all around, on terrace, lake and tree, 
Enchanting bird-notes mingle with the perfume 
Of flowers, that bloom to live eternally! 


I said "twas haunted—not in the old fashion, 

By restless sprites, whose coming I should fear— 
But by angel forms of the true-hearted, 

Who seek my earthly pilgrimage to cheer. 


I see their radiant rroiles, and hear their voices, 
Tn dear, familiar tones, repeat my name; 

Fond arms encircle me, and joy ecstatic 
Pervades my soul, and thrills my trembling frame! 


Some, snile, when I describe this habitation, 
And say I am deceived—but well I know, 

That He who gave me powers for such creation, 
Would never mock my yearning spirit so! 


Not half so real is my outward being, 
Wearing itself away in earthly strife ; 

While stronger, brighter, grows this blest ideal— 
The sacred earnest of eternal life. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE ROSICRUCIAN. 


BY FRANCIS BACON. 


When James the First of England, that “crowned cur,” had 
betrayed Raleigh unto death, he began to turn his attention to 
affairs of a more jocund nature, and pave the way for the entrance 
into England of the destined bride of his son Charles, Prince of 
Wales. Buackingham—who, though far fitter for a troubadour 
than a statesman, was, at that time, master of the highest offices 
of the realm, inclading the chief justiciary, the wardenship of the 
Gingue Ports, and the lord high admiralty of Great Britain,—en- 
couraged the infatuation of the king, and proposed a plan more 
absurd than the wanderings of the Paladins in search of Angelica, 
a plan no less than that the prince, in disguise of a knight errant, 
accompanied by Buckingham himself, should visit the court of 
Spain, and, in propria persona, woo and win the infanta. Instead 
of checking so precious a scheme, the king gave it his hearty con- 
sent ; and being speedily equipped, the prince as knight and Buck- 
ingham as squire, they soon stood together on the coast of France, 
bound on their southern way. 

Scarcely had they passed a day’s journey beyond Paris, ere the 
country, far and wide, became illuminated at evening, with bon- 
fires on the hills, colored lamps hung in every window of the 
many villas, and triumphal arches of dazzling light over the cn- 
trance of every hamlet. Bright flags, bearing the French escatch- 
con, hung rippling from casement to casement across the broad 
streets, and the great cathedral of the town behind was one blaze 
of candle, cressct and gilded spire. At first, Buckingham thought 
all this pomp was a salute to the prince, whom they must have 
discovered, but was finally re-assured, by the information vonch- 
safed by a peasant returning with his bundle of fagots from the 
woods, that it was in honor of the sweet Princess Henrictta, the 
darling of the French, who returned that way from the court of 
Naples, whither she had been tarrying. 

A bend of the road brought them in full view of a tower, where, 
the peasant informed them, the princess and her attendants would 
lodge that night, as guest of her friend the Marchioness du Rene. 
The tower stood alone like a huge column upon a lofty hill, and 
was the solitary remnant of an old inheritance ruined by feudal- 
ism and civil commotions. A scanty band of attendants stood 
around the gates with torches, and in every bracket, niche and 
loophole of the wall, burning knots of pitch-wood sent forward a 
ruddy, smoke-wreathed glare. Large latticed windows, at about 
the central height, proclaimed the reception-room, and the perfect 
composure of all things bespoke the rare precision and refincment 
of the marchioness. 

“ Steenie!” said Prince Charles, to his companion, “we two 
will lodge in this fine ruin, and behold what manner of marvel is 
she for whom so gay a reception waiteth.” 

“TI doubt, your highness, would we be received.” 

“Nay, trial will do us no harm. Remember, my squire, our 
respective disguise. The Knight Gervase feareth naught ;” and 
spurring their steeds, the two dashed up the hill and halted before 
the group of astonished attendants. “Your mistress, the mar- 
chioness,” demanded the prince, and, awed by his commanding 
address, a gray-haired seneschal withdrew to seck her. Juastead 
of ondering the stranger into her prescnce, the marchioness came 
speedily down the open flight of steps, fearing lest some accident 
to the princess would be announced. As she paused in the de 
scent, fully visible in the torchiliyrht, the prince threw himself from 
the saddic, and, bowing almest tothe ground, said : “ Your lady- 
ship beholdeth an edventurer and his squire, who, bound on 
knightly errand, beseech your hospitality till the morrow’s sun 
hall send them on their way.” 


The marchioness hesitated an instant. 

“ Our abode,” she answered, “is prepared for a royal occupant. 
Yet never be it said the widow of Du Rene turned from his door 
those bound in his own holy profession of arms. Sir knight, you 
are most welcome.” And consigning their steeds to a groom, she 
bade a footman conduct them to suitable apartments, requesting 
their presence below, when refreshed. 

Accordingly, within an hour, Buckingham, in a proper although 
elaborate toilet, accompanied the prince to the reception-room. 
Prince Charles, who was declared the handsomest man of his fa- 
ther’s kingdom, wore only the dignified undress of a knight; his 
rich sword by his side, and a purple mantle, on whose fringed end 
was embroidered in gold the English heraldry, thrown over his 
shoulder and looped low behind—an attire that admirably dis- 
played the pensive beauty of a countenance whose paleness was 
enhanced by the beamy eyes, the dark love-locks flowing on his 
shoulder, and the curling, silky beard just fringing cheek and lip ; 
no wonder if the marchioness, charmed by such appearance, re- 
ceived him with an impressive cordiality quite worthy of his real 
and unknown rank. 

A few moments’ conversation, replete with courtly phrase and 
compliment, was interrupted by a burst of loyalty as the warden 
called aloud from the top of the tower: “ Her highness cometh !’” 

“ Ay, it is she!” cried the marchioness, as she beheld the small 
cavalcade approach from the wood. “Conduct me, sir. I will 
greet her at the gate ;” and placing her hand in that of the prince, 
she led the way down. 

The coach, where sat the Princess Henrietta, was plainly to bo 
seen from the lofty summit of the hill where they stood, as it 
wound from the wood, along the river side and among the bosky 
hedges of the road below. A jutting mass of rock lined the path 
on one side, a little in advance, and the outriders having preced- 
ed, as the coach itself was passing, there came a mighty flash, fol- 
lowed by the loud report of a dozen fire-arms aimed at the atten- 
dants, and a band of men sprang from the, shelter of the rocks, 
and, knocking the coachman into the dust, turned the vehicle 
about amid loud shrieks from onc of the occupants, and re entered 
the forest. 

“For the love of Heaven, save her!” cried the marchioness, 
wringing her hands. 

And Charles, who had perceived, by the glare of illumination, 
a shorter path through which he could intercept the villains, darted 
down, followed by Buckingham and the servants. Leaping fence 
and dyke, hewing his way through thickets, he plunged into the 
forest, and just as the leader, goaded by the spur of a self-consti- 
tated postilion, would have dashed by, the ponderous hilt of 
Charles’s sword descended upon his head with the force of a giant, 
and felled him to the ground; while Buckingham dealt a similar 
blow to the rider. As quickly as the bandits had usurped the 
coach, so quickly were they ousted from their position, and, con- 
tent with saving the princess and her property, the conguerors 
left them in the forest, and once more turned the coach about, 
freed the horses from the burden of the dead leader, and galloped 
back. Still the female voice within continued loud lamentation. 


“ Be quiet,” said a low, sweet tone, which was, nevertheless, 
very firm and authoritative, and must have belonged to the prin- 
cess,— be quite directly, Marie. We are safe now.” And, ina 
few moments, the princess was clasped in the embrace of the sob- 
bing marchioness. 

“« My love,”’ cried the latter, as they entered the drawing-room, 
“had it not been for this brave knight, never had I secn thee 
again !” 

The princess threw herself on a cushioned lounge without a 
word, and, while the marchioness sat on a low seat beside her, 
closed her eyes as if completely weary. At the marchioness’s re- 
quest, her maidens and attendants retired to their apartments, 
and, obedient to a sign, the prince, smiling at Buckingham, took 
a lute and sang with exquisite modulation an Italian canzonet. 
Then bowing low, he would have resought his apartment ; but the 
princess, springing to her feet, caught his hands. 

“Delay a moment!” she cried. “I have thanked you for 
nothing, generous stranger, for I had no words to utter. You 
have saved me from death, and worse than death—from the arms 
of Gaspard de Marche! I can never thank—never repay so great 
a debt, but the lifelong gratitude of a princess of France is at your 
service.” All the hauteur of her previous conduct had vanished, 
and in its place a beaming thankfulness, a gentle, yielding tender- 
ness was visible, as, half-drooping before him, she held his hands. 

“ Believe that you owe me nothing, dear madam!” answered 
Charles, in her own language. “The pleasure of having rescued 
so divine a beauty from the grasp of ruffians would be sufficient 
recompense for the labors of Hereules.” And he released her 
hands. If he had thought her beauty divine before, what must he 
think now when, throwing aside the hood of rose-colored silk she 
had hitherto worn, she turned the full force of it towards him ? 
Large, dewy, languid eyes—dusky wells of light, beaming beneath 
# curtain of fine lashes that curled back in their pencilled length ; 
features like some antique intaglio in delicate regularity ; the small 
scarlet lips, half-parted and pouting over their ivory enclosure; a 
pale roseate tint resting on the firm, soft check, and long hair, 
half-escaped into curling masses of darkness from the braids that 
confined it beneath a fillet of pearls ; a form, lithe and slender asa 
sylph’s, clad im an ash-colored robe broadly faced with rose, 


combined im all a beauty which the prince in his wildest dreams 
had never imagined. 

She returned to her seat, and motioned Charles to take one by 
her side; but he contented himself with a cushion at her feet, 
questioning the marchioness who Gaspard de Marche might be. 
The princess took the word from the marchioness’s mouth. 

“ He is a villain!” she said. “ A needy adventurer ; a Rosicru- 


cian—detestable chimera! who thinks to obtain, perhaps, even 
my father’s crown by forcing me to wedlock. He is mistaken, 
and he forgets the Salic law. Far from placing a crown upon his 
head, my father will put his head upon the traitor’s block !” 

** Is that, then, the reward of having loved in France?” asked 
Charles, expressively. 

“The reward of those who love beyond their rank,” she an- 
swered, haughtily. 

The color flew into Charles’s check, not unobserved by the 
princess, who, dropping her lids, hammed, with a deeper hue on 
her own meanwhile, the first words of a light air: 

forth no note dll the full bloom blown, 
But bursts in musical, ecstatic flight, 


When veils of tenderest n aside are thrown, 
And rolled in fragrance the rich heart offers itself his throne.” 


There was silence for a few moments, till the pageant, prepared 
by the marchioness, according to custom, for the royal Henrietta’s 
pleasure, entered, disported and departed. Then, after partaking 
refreshments and prolonging a merry conversation till a late hour, 
they separated. 

A heavy shower, accompanied by violent wind, had fallen dur- 
ing the night, and when, early in the morning, Prince Charics 
descended the staircase and entered an open balcony filled with 
roses, looking out over the broad ¢hatellany, upon the other sido 
of the tower, he espied the princess, attended by a fair-haired girl, 
binding up tho vines of convolvulus and fragrant eglantine, blown 
down by the last night’s gale. Her robe was of pure white, 
loosely girdled, and, blushing as she turned, she wound her rosy, 
taper fingers in the dropping mass of her dark hair, ere, with a 
sudden motion, she took a spray of eglantine, and offered it to him 
as she returned his morning salutation. Pressing the hand that 
gave it to his lips, the prince, with perfect gallantry, opened a 
scene of light badinage that gave Henrietta time to re-assure herself, 
and, accepting his arm, she left the balcony and entered the break- 
fast-room, whither Buckingham had already conducted the fair 
attendant Marie, and where the marchioness awaited them. 

That day, at the persuasion of the marchioness, the next day 
and the next, delayed by heavy rains, till a week and more had 
elapsed, he prolonged his stay. At last the sun rose clear and 
bright; the horses were ordered round, and Buckingham was be- 
low at the gate, receiving the hearty farewells of the marchioness, 
who half-suspected some disguise, awaited the prince. Meanwhile, 
Charles still delayed with Henrietta. They were standing to- 
gether in an alcove, the princess leaning, white and trembling, 
against the light balustrade, Charles gazing sadly at her, and toy- 
ing idly with the white rose he held. It may have been that the 
lips of him who was on his way to wed another woman wero pale 
as hers in whose presence he now stood and whose farewell he had 
come to receive. 

“ And you will persist in going?” asked she, with a faint smile. 

“It is my duty, and were it not, I could no longer trespass on 
the hospitality of so recent a friend as the marchioness.” 

“Can friendship only grow on long acquaintance ?” 

“No other way, your highness. Love indeed springs into the 
world full grown, yet friendship is puny and weak, and of con- 
stant growth.” 

* But love is its apotheosis.” 

“ True, dear lady; therefore, even friendship with those of su- 
perior station must be forsworn.” 

“ Insensate man !’’ she cried, a passionate color streaming over 
her pale face. Then checking herself, she only said: “ Farewell, 
Sir Gervase! Farewell, generous preserver! Rank is the curse 
of us all, and thrones are gilt icebergs. Gladly would I pass 
through worse dangers to be thus again rescued. Go; leave me 
isolated by pride!” and tearing her hands from his retaining grasp, 
she fied up the corridor, and sadly the knight and his squire rode 
from the“tower. 

Six months had passed, and Charles, with his follower, was 
wandering among the Apennines, the prince having left Spain, 
heedless of the handsome infanta, and filled with the love of Hen- 
rictta ; for she, too, had been visitant among the dons, a guest of 
the Spanish court, with her princely pride forever rebuking her 
passion for a knight. Amid festive throngs and lordly sports, at 
tourney, dance and promenade, in palace and in barge, he for 
three months had met and squired her ; for, carrying despatches as 
an honored messenger merely, the infanta and her friends were 
ignorant of his incognito, and knew him only as the Knight Ger- 
vase. Wandering through orange groves and down olive gar- 
dens, many a time by moon and star-light, had his lips severed to 
utter words of passionate emotion, for which he knew the sad girl 
waited in answering suspense; but shudderingly thinking how 
bloody a war, should he slight the Spanish and wed the French 
princess, must ensue ; how fiercely the intriguing Gondomar would 
excite the Spaniards, and how many lives must be lost to please 
his idle fancy; again he fell into miserable silence. He could 
sacrifice himself, he thought, to his people’s good, and thus early 
he began his trial. 

And Henrietta had glided by his side, her eyes glooming large 
and pensive, her checks losing their crimson tints, her manver 
silent, uncertain, tearful, until, at last, gathering up her retinue, 
she resought her now cheerless home ; and the Knight Gervase, & 
month later, made his worshipful adieu, and embarked on a small 
ship for London. 

Scarcely had they sailed a day and night beyond the straits, 
when a frightful tempest seized and drove them back upon their 
path, through the straits and far up the Mediterranean, and 
stranded them, wrecked and weary, on the Italian shore. Leaving 
the coast, they entered the country, and sustained by a scanty pro- 
vision they had secured, a week’s journeying found them in * 
hostile region, shut in among the Apennines, and floating, in # 
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narrow skiff found on the banks, down a stream that broadened 
and narrowed at the bases of lofty mountains, along wide, marshy 
regions and under cavernous hills, in sunlight and in starlight, 
through # succession of several days. At last the river, ranning 
under a natural arch of dripping stone, flowed through a cavern 
larger than they had heretofore crossed, whose vast roof, full of 
frosty sparkling, gave back distant flapping echoes to the rushing 
stream and to their own low voices. Stalactitic formations of 
marvellous beauty depended from the vault; water-spouts dashed 
them here and there with a perpetual spray, and all the perpendi- 
cular side of the cavern was carved with grotesque outlines and 
strangest hieroglyphics. 

“Steenie!” cried Charles, suddenly. “All along have I 
thought we were traversing regions hewn by art, and now I recog- 
nize it. Behold carven yonder the cross, symbol of light, shed- 
ding rays of splendor upon a plain wased with dew—dew, most 
powerful solvent of gold! This cavern and those behind, and 
God knows how many beyond, are the realms of the Rosicrucians, 
and of Gaspard de Marche! Now we may learn something of 
mysterious art.” 

As he spoke, the boat swept into a broad cove of the cavern, 
whose waters were yellow with lamplight, and turning, full of 
astonishment, the voyagers beheld, upon the side where should 
have been the surface of carven rock, long curtains heavily adorned 
with gold, looped across a wide arch, and opening into an apart- 
ment filled with a luxury and magnificence that was plainly visi- 
ble from the boat. Four brilliant sconces, slowly burning per- 
fumes, swung from the lofty and highly ornamented ceiling, and 
two well-filled grates sent out a cheerful gleam as they glowed with 
ruddy embers. Rich crimson tints of shadow relieved the bright- 
ness, and threw a flesh-like hue across the pale brows of marble 
muses as they stood still and white in their niches. But beneath 
the centre of the arch, at the water’s edge, stood a figure more 
pale and perfect than the most symmetrical of statues, as loosely 
clad in white drapery, with a scarlet mantle wrapped about her, 
and Jong, dark hair falling around her; she gazed with wild, 
mélancholy eyes into the depths of the pool at her feet. It was 
Henrietta, the princess of France. Charles uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight and wonder, and, scizing his oar, gave a tremen- 
dous sweep and sprung from the boat to her side. Instantly the 
boat with its single occupant swinging round, in the rebound of 
so sudden a movement, grazed its keel against an unseen point of 
rock, and a noise like the beat of a thousand gongs filled the whole 
place with fearful echoes. : 

“© you are lost, Sir Gervase! You are lost!” shrieked the 
princess. “ Gaspard de Marche holds me in durance here. He is 
athand. You have touched the spring, and all the Rosicracians 
are about you. Leave me and escape !” 

“ Stayeth your highness by free will t” 

“Not so indeed, Heaven knows. Save yourselves and think 
not of me.” 

“If thou wilt come with us, dear lady, we may yet all be safe.” 

The princess hesitated, then wringing her hands, half tarned 
away. - 

“ Your highness thinketh,” said the prince, in low, bitter tones, 
“that there are other adventurers like Gaspard de Marche. 
Know, lady, that the Knight Gervase wishes only to restore thee 
to happiness.” 

The color going and coming in her cheeks, the shining tears 
and the quick breath, told too painfully her thoughts; a moment 
she delayed, then stepped freely towards the skiff. One foot was 
on the gunwale ; her hand was in that of Charles; Buckingham 
sat with uplifted oar; wild, joyful hope beamed on the three faces, 
when a score of boats shot from up and down the cavern, and 
completely fenced them in. At the same moment, Gaspard de 
Marche, tall and erect, stood alone beside the fugitives, and seiz- 
ing the sword of Charles, whirled and threw it far into the stream. 

“ You are my prisoner,” said he, blandly. “As for my fair 
dove, I did not dream she would spread such wings. It is doubt- 
less unpleasant to be foiled; but you have had your turn. By 
what name am I to know my haughty guest?” 

“Iam called Gervase, the knight,” replied Charles, curtly, who 
now found himself completely in the power of his rival and 
enemy. 

The princess, proud and unmoved, retired within the apartment, 
and seated herself beside the grate, toying-a hand-screen to and fro. 

“ The heir of England’s crown,” murmured Gaspard de Marche, 
in a tone inaudible to Henrietta, “can afford to lay aside imperial 
dignity in quest of lovesome adventures, but ‘cannot afford to 
cross the path of Gaspard de Marche. Let him beware!’ And 
he courteously offered his hand to Buckingham, who, disdainfully 
rejecting it, lay back in the boat. “Make room, my merry men 
all, for the squire of Knight Gervase!” then cried Do Marche. 
“Who sails from here, must sailalone. Adieu, gentle sir; dream 
not of rescuing your master; he will enter one of the Cinque 
Ports ere you, their warden, can!” and touching the boat lightly, 


. itspun round with the quick impetus, and darted from the cove 


down the dark bosom of the stream. Tho other boats, at com- 
mand of their master, shot off in pursuit, and followed in sight of 
Buckingham till he cmerged into sunlight, when they drow great 
Stone gates across the cavcrn’s mouth, and left him. 

-When they were lost to the yiew of De Marche, he turned with 
most courtly tone and address, bade his unwilling guest a warm 
Welcome, and entered into as blithe a conversation as if he were 
the warmest friend on earth, Not long had his gay quips been in 
play, when a low stone door opened, and a bent, old man, gray 
and wrinkled, entered. Shading his eyes with his hand, he gazed 
Steadily at the prince, and then beckoned De Marche aside. He 
Spoke the Latin tongue, and both Henrietta and the prince com- 


“ They love,” he said ; “ lovers arc fools; they will never serve 
us. Not all the gold of France will attain our purpose. Suffer 
them to go.” 

“ Not I,” laughed De Marche, unheeding the crimson blushes 
that dyed Henrietta’s face. “If I never attain the great aim of 
Rosicrucian mystery, shall I lose my love and labor? Hundreds 
of miles I journeyed to bring ber hither. Nay, the princess is 
fairer than gold; her crown is gold itself. Kingly power, I now 
believe, is the only philosopher’s stone. Alchymy is wearisome. 
Lover’s alechymy, permuting everything it touches to gold, is the 
truest—the best. Go hang over thy alembie, good Martin, and 
join us at the symposium. We understand cach other.” 

The old man sighed—a sigh full of old memories of a youth 
buried under ruined hopes, trampled upon and desecrated by one 
degrading purpose,—and left the place. After a time silent ser- 
vants spread before them a sumptuous feast. Many masked 
guests gaily partook, and, rising from the table at midnight, Gas- 
pard de Marche bade the silent princess a stately good-night, and 
conducting Prince Charles along a vaulted corridor, turned the 
key upon him within a well-farnished apartment. 

A long, weary time thus passed over, whose monotonous hours, 
like scenic figures on an antique frieze, variously passed the old 
man Martin, querulous and mournful; the prince haughty and 
silent; Henrietta disdainful and impassioned, and Gaspard de 
Marche, gay, potent and diabolic. Morning and night were alike 
in those caverns, the secret repository of the huge wealth of so 
great a socicty as the Rosicrucians, and lamplight always reigned. 

“TI pine for my native sunlight,” said the princess, in answer to 
an interrogation from Charles. ‘Damp, dark, and the noise of 
running water, wearies me. Fear also of this villain!” and she 
hid her face in her hands. 

They were standing by the doorway of a small cell, where the 
old man Martin, appointed that morning to guard them, watched 
intently the contents, bubbling and seething, within a small stone 
cup. 

“ Forty years have I labored, no longer did the children of Is- 
rael tarry in the wilderness,” he muttered. “For this, my art, 
my hope, I gave up every joy. Loving children might have 
wound about me; atender wife have sat beside me. I denied 
myself, and made my hearthstone desolate. My Penates, my 
wife, my heirs, are in my crucibles. Shall I have suffered all this 
for naught? © foolish dotard! Leave thy thinking; remember 
thee of her whose heart thy wild purpose brake. Thou hadst no 
pity on her. Thy pity must be bought with blood. Wherefore 
pity these ?” ard h> seized phial after phial of precious drops, and 
distilled them into the crucible’s mo}ten mass. 

Finding themsclves thus disregarded by their sentinel, Charles 
and the princess turned and wound along, down vaulted passages 
and spiral staircases, whiling the way with gentle words, till, after 
ascending many grades, they saw the light of heaven peeping 
through sundry chinks and rents of the upper cavern. One ray, 
indeed, fell on the pale face of Henrietta herself, illamining it 
with a color unwonted of late, and filling the heart of Charles 
with love and pity to overflowing, as he gazed upon her. She 
stooped and plucked a snowy bell-flower growing at her foot. 

“ Even flowers,” she said, “gather perfume here. There is joy 
for all but me.” 

“Joy is within the reach of many,” answered Charles, “but 
they scorn to extend the hand.” i 

“ They would be despised should they do so!” she cried. “© 
wretched life, where we live for forms! No longer pride, but 
shame restrains me. I will say it; I will confess it, though you 
spurn me at once, Sir Gervase! No hope is in my heart, only 
that I may speak these wild words to you and die!” 

“No need to speak them,—no need !”” murmured Charles, all 
fear of Spanish war and ministerial murmurs banished, all great 
emotions glowing in his cyes. ‘“ Gervase, the knight, might fear 
to speak of love to a princess of France ; but I, Charles of Eng- 
land, thine hereditary foc, thine eternal lover, declare it. Thou 
art dearer than crown or kingdom, and for thee only would I live !” 

His lips showered hers with kisses, as her head lay on his bo- 
som, and he murmured words more paffionate yet. They stood 
where the scattered rays of light from crack and crevice fell on 
them in the narrow place, built upon either side with solid stone. 
In front, below them, and impeding further progress, was a cistern 
of deep black water, behind them, through the galleries by which 
they passed, huge sluices and empty water-works. A low, distant 
roar and rumble, like thunder among the Apennines, was heard, 
swelling nearer and nearer, till the ear plainly discerned the rush 
of vast volumes of water rolling ever on. The cistern at their 
feet rocked its contents turbidly ; escape was not to be thought of 
there. The other way? The flood was boiling up the spiral 
staircases they had ascended, hissing through all the devious ways, 
and pouring along the gallery with maniae speed. Should they 
fly? It was impossible, 

“ There is no safety!’ cried Henrietta, throwing her arms about 
her lover’s neck. “Let us die! Better thus, wrapped in ono last 
embrace, God shrive thee, my beloved !” 

Nearer thundered the waves, when, with a fearful crash, they 
ecased, and dead, echoless silenco reigned. Charles cast his eyes 
around. High above, on a ledge of rock, holding a torch in his 
hand, and gazing mockingly upon them, sat Gaspard do Marche. 
Behind them, at the mouth of the gallery whence they had issued 
and whence they expected destruction, stood, with dripping hair, 
the old man Martin, 

* He would have slain ye when ho saw your bliss,” he said, 
pointing at De Marehe ; “but I—I remombered a time, to reach 
which I cross a bridgo of weary years,—a time when I, too, loved, 
and I saved ye, I have curbed the torrent. Follow mo!” Tak- 
ing the fainting girlin his arma, Charles quickly went with him, 


along the still wet halls, till they reached dry passages and the 
apartment by the banks of the stream. “Change thou thy dress 
for mince,” said Martin. ‘“ Yonder bands of gray hair wind round 
thy face and head. Hang over crucibles, and vouchsafe few words 
to any. Thou wilt personate Martin the Rosicrucian ; I will con- 
duct the maiden to France, and will return for thee, since I alone 
can guide thee hence.” Al! things were quickly ordered as he 
bade, and, leading Henrietta by the hand, he vanished speedily. 
The next day, Charles sat in the recess of the alchemist; when 
he heard the step of Gaspard de Marche approaching. Spring- 


ing to his feet, he grasped a phial and bent eagerly dor" the, 


crucible. 

“ Where are the misereants, Martin?” thundered De Marche. 
“ Are they flown? Answer! By Heaven! if thou toyest longer 
I will brain thee!” 

Waiting till three precious drops had fallen from the phial, held 
by a hand trembling apparently with age. . 

“ Trouble me not !” said Prince Charles, in the cracked, queru- 
lous tones of Martin. “ What care I? I will have no murder. 
Go thy way and seek them. I but brought them into dry pas- 


Gaspard de Marche was far from satisfied; but he dared not, 
despite his threat, offer injury to one so invaluable to the society, 
and he left him ; nor in his search did he again trouble him. 

Three more long weeks clapsed, and old Martin stood before 
the prince. 

“ She is safe!” he said ; “and thou and Gaspard de Marche ?” 

“He is afar. Ihave denied admittance to ali, though many a 
brother has knocked at the cell with strange words.” 

“Tt is well. Come thou, my son; I forget no promise.” 

Many weary miles, far below the roots of all green, summer 
shrubs, with bandages across his eyes, Charles accompanied the 
old man. At last the sunlight warmed his heart ; he journeyed 
over hills and moors, through gardens and vineyards, and now he 
lay in a boat that rocked, as he knew, upon blue waters; and 
when, finally, the bandage was lifted off, a little schooner bore him 
down the Rhine between castled heights and below a cloudless 
heaven. Buckingham was by his side, and the old man Martin, 
who had brought him hither, lay on the deck before him. 

“Tn all my life,” moaned Martin, “ since, at my twentieth year, 
making many hearts wretched, I parted the dim veil that shrouded 
my mystical future, I have done no good act but this. I am old 
and gray; I think, dying. God will spare of his exceeding mercy 
for one so needy.” And softly closing his eyes, he turned away. 
When sunset came, old Martin, the alchemist, was dead! 

Three times a season had rolled by, ere Charles Stuart again 
entered France. Then no longer the Knight Gervase came to 
woo, but amid regal magnificence amd princely bounty a king’s 
son claimed his affianced. The bridal morning dawned clearest 
of bright days; all the fountains of Paris played; the streets 
blazed with pomp, and hearty blessings from myriad throats salut- 
ed the royal procession. When the bridal train swept up the 
aisles of Notre Dame, bencath triunfphal organ peals and merry 
chiming of a hundred belfries, the prince, tall, stately and splen- 
did in his pale dark beauty ; the bride, lovely, blushing, trembling 
(as what bride was ever not t) ; the kings, unbent from stern coun- 
cil, with thoughtful, benignant eyes; the queens eclipsing each 
other, with happy brows and gorgeous trains; gay chevaliers and 
jewelled ladies ; when all this splendor shimmered up and down, 
even the old walls of the cathedral glistened in answering radi- 
ance, and the beholders smiled with delight, half fearing sach glo- 
ry was but the reflection of a dream. But in the distance, lightly 
leaning on the altar rail, stood one whose eyes blazed scorn and 
mockery as the holy services proceeded, whe said amen to every 
prayer, in clear, derisive tones, and who trusted to the magical 
name of Gaspard de Marche, as he stalked haughtily forth in 
advance of the wedding suite. 

Centuries have passed, and even yet rumor sometimes makes 
mention of a wild banditti chief, who, throwing up the visionary 
dreams of his alchemic youth, became the boldest robber of the 
stormy Apennines: a chief most courteous to ladies, fearfully 
ferocious to men, who was known as Gaspard de Marche, and who 
finaly was broken on the wheel. But again a sister rumor whis- 
pers of an old man, with lint-white locks and bright, maniac eyes, 
wandering from realm to realm, crying aloud one cherished name, 
and never listening to other words than that. Be all this as it 
may, I have seen the Italian peasant girls leave fingering their 
slack, pearl necklaces, and, with a paleness overspreading their 
sun-bronzed cheeks, draw closer together in the twilight, as one, 
more daring than another, told venturous and thrilling tales of 
Gaspard de Marche. 

And thus the Lion of England won the Lilies of France. 

THE WOLF OF SCANDAL. 

Mr. Wilberforce relates that at one time he found himself chroni- 
eled as “St. Wilberforce” in an opposing journal, and the follow- 
ing is given as an “instance of his Pharisaism :’—“ He was late- 
ly seen,” says the journal, “ walking up and down in the Bath 
Pump Room reading his prayers, like his predecessors of old, who 

ed in the corners of the street to be seen of men.” “ As 
there is generally,” says Mr. Wilberforce, “some slight circum- 
stance which perversencss turns into a charge of reproach, I began 
to reflect, and I soon found the occasion of the calumny. It was 
this :—I was walking in the Pump Room, ia conversation with a 
friend ; a passage was quoted from Horace, the accuracy of which 
was questioned, and, as I had Horace in my pocket, I took it out 
and read the words. This was the plain ‘bit of wire’ which fac- 
tious malignity sharpened into a pin to pierce my reputation.” 
How many ugly pins have been manufactured out of even smalicr 
bits of wire than that !— Home Journal. 
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MO SCENES. 
In No. 11 of the present volume 
we gave a series of views in and about 
and we now furnish a set of 


features of the sister city of 
Montreal, the second city and chi 
seat of commerce in Canada. This 
important and interesting place is 
situated on the south side of the isl- 


and of Montreal, in the St. Lawrence, 
142 couthwest from Quebec. 
It tacks the commanding and pictur- 


esque features of the latter place, but 


in all other respects is by far its su- 
a. Like Quebcc, it is divided 
to an upper and lower town, but 
the difference of clevation between 
them is inconsiderable. The build- 
ne are generally of stone—a mate- 
i which gives them a very substan- 
tial appearance, and 
though narrow, are kept in a state of 
cleanliness which reminds the travel- 
ler of those of our own city. St. 
John’s and Notre Dame Streets are 
exceptions, however, to the gencral 
rule of narrowness, being noble ave- 
nues which would not discredit any 
eity on the face of the globe. The 
quays, also, are the noblest on this 
eontinent, and are, indeed, unsur- 
passed by any in the world. The 


city, with its euburte 


stretches for two miles along 
tance 


eommercial avenuc is called Paul Street, and ex- 
tends parallel with the river, along the whole length 
of the city. This is in the lower town. In the 
upper town are several streets running in the same 
direction, and connected with Paul Street by cross 
streets. In the suburbs, many of the houses are 
built of wood ; but there are no wooden houses with- 
in the space once encompassed by the walls, which 
have now fallen into decay, leaving the city entirely 
open. The surrounding eminences are beautifully 
wooded, and covered with villas and pleasure 
grounds. The harbor of Montreal is not a large 
one, but perfectly safe, and vessels drawing fifteen 
feet of water can lic close to the shore.. Its average 
depth is from three to four and a half fathoms. St. 
Mary’s rapid, about a mile below the city, is a 
powerful current, and difficult to stem. The La- 
chime Canal, about Montreal, nine miles in length, 
was undertaken to improve the navigation. A large 
amount of steam vessels are employed in na 

and during the summer season, vast rafis of timber 
fioat past the eo 
Upper Canada is transported in scows and batteaux. 
In winter, the ice is covered with thousands of 
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Connected with this establishment is the Black Nunnery, founded 
in 1650. Its inmates consist of a superior and sixty nuns, whose 
duties are directed to the education of young girls. Nelson’s 
monument, the subject of our last engraving, is situated in the 
Place Jacques Cartier, opposite the Place d’Armes. The statue 
is of colossal size, and stands upon a Doric column, resting upon 
an elaborately sculptured pedestal, which has bas-reliefs portray- 
ing the principal actions of the great naval hero. It was original- 
ly a very fine monument, but has been suffered to go to decay. 
Custom House, shown in our sixth engraving, stands on 
Custom House Square, near the quays, and is a neat and substan- 
tial building, which has the merit of being well adapted to the 
purpose for which it was erected. Bonsecours Market, as 
sented in our fifth engraving, is a handsome stone structure. m- 
secours Church, depicted in our third engraving, is an old French 
ecclesiastic edifice, chiefly remarkable for its antiquity. It is situ- 
ated at the foot of Rue Bonsecours, near the market, and was built 
in 1772. On the front is the following inscription: “Si l’amour 
de Marie en ton cceur est gravé, en passant ne t’oublie de lui dire 
un ave,” an injunction on the pious to (byw prayers, in pass- 
ing, for the love of the virgin mother. Court House, shown 
in the first of our engravings, is a noble building, not, how- 
ever, entirely finished. The Mechanics’ Institute, the subject of 
our second design, stands at the corner of Great St. James Street 
and Rue St. Pierre, and is an honor and an ornament to the city. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, shown in our seventh engraving, occupies 
an elevated position at the corner of St. Tivmendep. Teco: and 
Rue Lagauchetiere. It presents a noble appearance. Most of the 
Roman. Catholic churches belong to the order of St. Sulpice, to 
the members of which Montreal chiefly owed its foundation. The 
seminary of St. Sulpice, attached to the cathedral, is a very large 
establishment. In this and another Catholic educational institu- 


tion, the higher branches of learning are taught at very moderate 
charges. The principal English church in Mon is a very 
handsome building in the ian style, surmounted by a lofty 


and spire, The Mon. 
volun con 8 a Very 
large well 

puns, is a iated to the reception 


the island of Montreal is very pleas- 
ant and interesting. The view from 
the summit of Montreal Mountain is 
very extensive; the St. Lawrence 
is seen in all its sublimity 
and grandeur. te the lower 


river, and is the key tothe city. The 
inhabitants being composed mostly 
of French Canadians, both the Eng- 


corner and English upon de other. 
In 1760, a year after the ot 
Quebec by General Wolfe, Montreal, 


BONSECOURS CHURCH, MONTREAL. 


himself unable to ode the besieging 
ee succor his government, capitulated 
to the enemy on the 8thof September. At an early 
non of our revolutionary war, after the ot 
wn Point and Ticonderoga, a project con- 
quering and revolutionizing Canada was set on foot. 
September, 1775, about three thousand men, re- 
cruited from New England and New York, under 
the command of Generals Schuyler and 
appeared before St. John’s Fort, at the head of 
amplain, and not far from Montreal. General 
Carleton had furnished Fort St. John with a garri- 
son of a thousand men, about the time the provin- 
cials arrived. The latter fortified the island of Aux 
Noix, about 115 miles north of Ticonderoga. Soon 
after this, General Schuyler falling sick during a 
temporary absence from camp, the command fell 
upon his colleague—Major-General Richard Mont- 
po. This gallant officer was a native of ire- 
d, where he was born in 1737. Having chosen 
the ion of arms, he under Wolfe at 
Quebec in 1759; but on his return to Ireland, he 
then gave up his. commission. He had conceived a 
trong attachment to this country, and came hither 
shortly after his resignation, purchased an estate on 
the Hudson, and married a daughter of Judge Liv- 
ingston. His military talents and his love for his 
adopted country, procured him a major- I’s com 
mission at the opening of the revolutionary war. 
On receiving the command of the army, Montgom- 
ery immediately prepared to attack Montreal, the 
liminary stcp,to which was the reduction of Fort 
John, This.was rather slow work, as the 
vincials were deficient in ammunition. The 
however, surrendered on the 3d of November. In 
the interim he v-had captured Fort Chambly by ® 
gallant dash; while Ethan Allen, who had offered 
to take Montreal with 150 men, had been defeated 
and made . General Carleton, who com- 
manded at Montreal, of Arnold’s approach 
to the St. to ar- 
rest his progress. tgo a ys 
the surrender of Fort 8t. John, sen a small garrison 
to defend it, and crossed the St. Lawrence with his 
remaining troops to attack Montreal, J¢ fell into 
his hands |-y capitulation on the 13th of November. — 
Leaving « small force there, Monigomery ma: 
to meet Arnold, who, after leading his troops from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, tho then wilder. 
ness of Maine, traversing forests, swamps and plains, 
and overcoming almost unparalleled difficulties, 
reached Point Levi, on the St. Lawrence, on the 9th 
of November, On the 18th, he crossed the St 
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x the last remaining stronghold of the French in 
Canada, was invested by Generals Amherst and 
Morray, and by Colonel Haviland. The Marquis 
de Vaudreuil, the French governor.general, findin 
sledges, carrying provisions to the city. Montreal —— 
is the centre of the commerce between the United | |i | 
States and Canada, and the depot of the adjacent 
country; while most of the business done in Que- j int Ub 
houses. Its trade is nearly or quite as active in 
winter as in summer. It was formerly the head- 
quarters of the fur trade. It has various manufac- = 
are excellently supplied. society is pleasant a 
and refined. About two-thirds of the on 
Romas Catholic form of worship, is the finest cathe- ij | H Witt: 
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scaled the Hei of The Epervier brig, eighteen 
Bat his United States, in 1815, and was never 
about 400 men on-. heard from after she the straits 
of Gibraltar. She been taken 
miles Peacock, Captain We We 
‘arrington. We 
ee tan believe that at the ‘time of her loss 
tion . &@ com she was commanded by one of the 
force of nine hundred men, the brave Shubricks, an historical name in our 
was wa marched u the of 
Gibraltar of America. ved un- the close of the last war aan 
der the Walls, Montgomery sent a flag land, was that of the Hornet, 
with a summons to surrender. The 
British replied by firing on the flag + ,” in the Gulf of Mexico, 
(a similar act, on the part of the Ras- about a quarter of a century ago. 
sians, by the way, lately caused a Nothing was ever heard of her, if we 
storm of indignation in England). remember, after she left Tampico, 
As his batteries were too light for a ae Gs Coe Se 
siege, mg egg a sae to Hornet was one of the “lucky ships ” 
storm the city. desperate at- 4 . 
heavy snow storm. The Americans which she took in the war of 1812, 
were divided into four columns, two . . capturing everything with which she 


i 


is only one rumor 
is 


of probability. It is said 
that two English frig- 
ates chased an Ameri- 


cered, and her loss was 
a severe one to the navy. 
Captain Blakely was an 
admirable commander, 
and the gentlemen un- 
der him were of hi 


r. inghast, was an 
CUSTOM HOUSE, MONTREAL. officer on board the 8T. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, MONTREAL. 


while Arnold’s column entered the town, and met was compelled to take refuge in New London, Conn., 
temporary success. But Arnold was severely wound- when that squadron fell in with a greatly 
ed and carried to the rear, and a large pro) ion ot British foree, where she was blockaded for 
the assailants were forced to surrender. body time. Escaping from New London, she went to 

in January, 1815, under command of Captain Bi 
On the 23d of March, she engaged and captured 


gress afterwards directed a monument to be erected Penguin, a British vessel of about her own force, 
to his memory, and in 1818, his remains were placed and — a picked crew. Subsequently she was 
in St. Paul’s church in the city of New York, chased for two or three days by a British se 


four, and narrowly 

recent losses of the Albany and 
revived the interest that used to be 
that we have mentioned above. It wi 

it is no new thing in our navy for vessels to 
pear, leaving no trace of their fate, and the 


and at the expense of the State. The monument is 
& bas-relief under the portico of St. Paul’s Church. 


NATIONAL SHIPS LOST. 
Our navy, as at present organized, dates from the 
year 1794, and it is, perhaps, not a little curious that 
one ofits first prizes should have been the first vessel 


ie 


it i 


el 


1799, Constellation, then under VETERAN DRED HTS. 
command of Captain xton, captared the French 
during what was wi ’ 
caused by the depredations t empeani a hero, a warrior, from his cradle to his death. He 
on our commerce by the cruisers of that country, was born Little Derby, 1230, and 
roperl reson uen was im year. fought 
Captain Murray, who was succeeded by Captain He 
Fletcher. Tho Inttor officer sailed on a cruise in 
July, 1800, with a sort of roving commission. Some off P pril, the 
letters were received from persons on board of her, 
waste teem abeset weeks, right or wrong, Joo wat onc ofthe Foremost 
ve al , 
has ever been seen + fir almost fourcand-fifty the Nore. ted the 


of her for almost four-and-ifty neers at the Joe dicta 


years. The Pickering, Captain Hillar, a fourteen- tive telegraph message to Mr. Pitt—aamely, “ U 
gun Mr a month later than the In- pot : by 
The Baratoge, of gene, lost in chor, and, with fifty ships of war, in four hours, they 
the same way, in 1807. One of the finest vessels lay London in In this case, Joe 
that ever-sailed from this country was the sloop-of- threat, br pee conquered both minister and 
war Wasp, which left Ports , N. HL, in 1814, monarch rebellious act was Joe's chief glory ; 
Under the comm he used to say he “had rendered no other service to 


and of Captain Blakely. On the 
captured and destroyed the British 
oF war Reindeer, and on tho let of September, 
pat 


von, vessel of the same class. One of her 


7 © America, under command of Geisinger, ceived a compound lege. served 
Re dircet intelligence was over afterwards received Nav 


wrence, and, followin me 
| 
wee | — SAAS 
| 
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his Country Of mankind to be compared with it.” 
w ed him to accompany him im the St. George to the 
of October, out of which sho took two American NELSON MONUMENT, MONTRE patal.——£ paper. a 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A WALK IN THE VALES. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


I court dame Nature in the vales, 
Where die in love her wandering gales. 


Her tears come down in crystal showers, 
Her kisses meet my lips in flowers. 


What violets, with meek blue eyes! 

They won their azure from the skies. 
Here bugtercups, like drops of gold, 
Sprinkle the banks of fountains old. 


The red-bdreast from his yellow beak, 
Trills out the joy he cannot speak. 


The oriole that ficats along, 

Seems like a mornbeam turned to song. 
And here the gentle blue-birds fly, 
Like wandering fragments of the sky. 


To-day they sing a song of thanks, 
To music written on these banks. 


What clouds are moving in the stream? 
Such are the phantoms of life's dream! 
The water-flies skate o'er the tide, 
And play like children when they slide. 
I fell in love with Nature when 
I met her in the balmy glen. 

+ + 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SHIFTLESS WOMAN. 


BY ONE OF THE SISTERHOOD. 

Reaper, I consider myself the most unfortunate of mortals, 
for no less a reason than that I have been pushed into that frater- 
nity of women that embraces within its fold so many of my sex. 
For a long time, the chances were about even, whether I should 
come out a strong minded woman, with the cloven foot and brazen 
tongue, or a shiftless one. 

Of these two evils, I chose the least ; and making a desperate 
plunge, broke crockery in the kitchen, and raised a cloud of dust 
in the parlor, spoiled a web of the finest cotton in a vain attempt 
to make myself useful, ruined the best dress I ever possessed by a 
foolish desire to cut it myself, and finely succeeded in defining my 
position to the entire satisfaction of all my neighbors, and thus 
became installed as a life-member of the great sisterhood of 
“shiftless women.” 

I confidently affirm that my present position is the result of 
an ingenious device to escape a greater evil. I consider myself 
unjustly thrust out of my natural sphere. I was designed for a 
practical, every-day sort of woman, and had I not had all my 
energies crippled in my girlhood, by the constant assault upon 
my feeble attempts towards practicality, I should without doubt 
have fulfilled nature’s design. 

As it is, I never have been able to make my husband’s shirts fit 
about the meck; but then I should like to see the woman who 
could. There has been more conjugal happiness wrecked on 
those abominable shirt bosoms, than by the wine-cup. All the 
married women of my acquaintance relate the same experience. 
The first family quarrel inevitably takes place on an unsuccessful 
attempt to make the plaited linen, starched to the consistency of a 
plank, pliable enough to embrace in graceful folds the neck and 
shoulders. It isa thing that cannot be done, by either strong- 
minded or shiftless woman ; and it is a pity that husbands are so 
visionary as to believe such results possible. 

I remember, as if it were but yesterday, the delicious dream into 
which I was plunged by the first dawning of love in my soul. 
How like the rosy morning in June seemed the cloudiest day. 
No shadow in the heavens was dark cnough to keep my lover from 

side. 

I first 
awoke to the terrible reality that I was noted for certain peculiari- 
ties. Some said I was odd; others, that I was proud; while 
some, noting my fondness for books, opened their eyes in horror, 
declaring if I was not snatched from the frightful chasm, I should 
inevitably become a “literary woman.” But my maiden aunts (I 
am wonderfully blessed in that direction) took it upon themselves 
to put me in the right place. I was nothing more nor less than a 
“ ghiftiess woman.” had been shiftless girl; had never knit 
my own stockings, nor madc a pound of butter, and the man who 
married me would repent the day. The neighbors felt it their 
duty to warn James of his danger. 

“You are not going to marry that shiftless girl; you are crazy 
to think of it! Who will make your shirts and cook your dinners ?” 

James did not seew to care then so much about his shirts and 
dinners 8 he has since, and he only laughed at other people’s 
fears. “There were plenty of women who could make shirts,” 
he said, “ and cooks enough to get the dinners ;” and he actually 
told me, and I was simpicton enough to believe it, that “he was 
perfectly and altogether satisfied with me just as Iwas. I was the 
most perfect creature he had ever known; J necd not give up one 
favorite pursuit, nor give a thought to the art of bread-making or 
starching.” 

What gil of eighteen would fail to be comforted by such 
assurances from such @ source? It was a most agreeable kind of 
consolation, for there never wes a poor child so beset by grand- 
mothers and aunts asi was. Lt was, “Child, don’t be so shift- 
less!” “Child, let me teach you this,” “Obild, why wil/ you be so 


shifiless ?” from morning till night; but when evening came, 
James came, too, and then my trofibles all disappeared. 

I married, and believed myself standing on the highest pinnacle 
of happiness. I had only to stretch forth my hand, and grasp 
heaven and all its joys; the dust and confusion of the world lay 
at my feet, and I looked down upon it with a serene contempt. 
In my own pleasant home I reigned queen of all my possessions, 
and all hearts. I gave orders in the most royal and dignified 
manner to my servant, and she, a good-natured German girl, 
implicitly obeyed all my requirements. 

I took the greatest pleasure in escorting Aunts Tamar and 
Sophia over my house. They, with their cye-glasses, peeped into 
every corner, and opened all the doors, and were forced to say, 
that Marie, after all, Aad improved—she was really getting over 
her shiftlessness. 

Thus things went on ; the German girl cooked the dinners, and 
I took charge of the parlors, flitted about the garden, pulling 
fresh flowers for my vases, and watched over my home with a 
miser’s diligence and pride. 

O, blissful days! Those quiet, serene days, before the shirt- 
making came on; before the German cook got married; before 
my husband found out I was not the most perfect, the most angelic 
being ever made; before he had learned not to be quite satisfied 
with my attainments. 

It was a terrible day to me when James first brought home that 
ominous roll of cotton and linen. He laid it down with the ap- 
pearance of a man who placed implicit confidence in the capabili- 
ties of his wife. I received it with the air of a seamstress who 
had supported a widowed mother with ten children by the work of 
her own hand. I worked on those shirts days and weeks; I gave 
all my energy to the task. I thought of nothing, dreamed of 
nothing but the work that weighed so heavily upon my spirits. 
But the day arrived when the shirts were finished. With a proud 
heart, I first displayed them to Aunt Tamar. She went over them 
with her cye-glass, and found no flaw in them; the stitching was 
nicely done, and they looked as though they would fit to a charm. 
James praised them, too, and I was the happiest of women. I 
proudly laid them aside in the drawer, where it would have been 
well for me, and my happiness, had they forever lain; but this 
could not be. 

On an eventful occasion, James called for his new shirts. I 
presented them, then flew to my room, shut myself up, and 
stopped my cars that I might not hear any fault that might be 
found with my darling work. Curiosity, however, conquered, and 
I just opened the door to listen, when sure enough, there was 
James calling lustily for help. 

“Marie, Marie, what upon carth have you done to these shirts ? 
There is no form nor fit to the bosoms !”” 

I was in despair, and felt more like precipitating myself from 
the chamber window than appearing before my husband. But I 
put on a brisk manner, and hastened to the rescue, feeling like a 
guilty wretch going to the gallows. James's face Gia not look as 
pleasant as on our bridal day. 

“ What is the trouble with this shirt, Marie ?” 

I looked, and O, woful sight!—the bosom bulged out in one 
place, strained in another, and seemed to be without form or fit, 
as James had really said. 

“I am sure I cannot tell what is the matter with the bosom,” I 
answered, in a perplexity of mind better conceived than described. 

James now put on a very wise look, and said he could solve the 
mystery ; the bosom needed sloping in front. 

“ Ah well, that could be very easily remedied; glad, indeed, to 
get off with so little trouble. An old shirt was brought forward, 
and I shut myself up to alter the new ones. A long, hard day’s 
work I had of it, and I stitched away with a heavy leaden feeling 
about my heart. I felt, even then, a presentiment of coming 
danger. 

“Be sure and slope the bosoms enough,” were James’s last 
words to me as he left the house. I was resolved not to fail this 
time. I sloped and sloped, cut and cut, being in a most nervous 
frame of mind all the while, hardly knowing what I did; or how I 


did it. At length the work was completed, and laid aside for the 
second time. 


When James made the next call for his shirts, I found the house 
quite too confined and close for free breathing, and after delivering 
the garments, went into the garden to pull a bouquet. But there 
was no safety for me even there; I was soon recalled. Turning 
my eyes in the direction of the voice, I saw my poor James at the 
window, making a vain attempt to scream, with a voice that indi- 
cated some trouble about the throat. I hastencd to the toilet- 
room, and found my husband in a halfstrangled state, blue black 
in the face, and actually gurgling out small oaths. I had sloped 
the bosom so much that it pitched his head forward, and the linen 
being extra stiff, sat about his neck like a noose, holding my poor 

desirable. 


hero in a bondage that was by no means agreeable or 
“What new instrument of torture is this, Marie?’ , gasped 


James, with as audible a voice as he could command, “If you 
wish to rid me of life, there are easier and more efficient modes of 
executing your wish.” 

horror! I felé the death-blow struck at our conjagal har- 
piness. I said nothing ; there seemed to be nothing left for me to 
say, but James went on— 

“J now understand, Marie, what your mother meant when she 
took me aside before our marriage, and told me you were a chift- 
less girl, and she feared would make a shifticss woman, I fully 
agree with her, and confidently believe you to be the most shiftless 
of all shiftless women.” 

What « spetch fora man to make to his bride, whom six 
months before he had called an “ angel,” a“ divine creature,” a 
“ perfect, adorable being.” James knew then, as well as now, 


that “angels” and “divine creatures” never made shirts; then, 
why expect me to do it? Why not be content with my divinity, 
and not quarrel with me for my human qualities. 

Thus the corner stone was loosened on which our marriage 
altar had rested, and from out the depths of this experience, I 
warn all young married women to beware of the first shirt-making. 
Better pay half your fortune to the seamstress, than risk your 
happiness, and find it wrecked ere the honeymoon is over. But 
the better way of all, is to leatn to make the shirts first and before 
accomplishments. In fine, I am not sure that the love of the best 
husband in the world can be safely counted on for more than six 
months, without this requirement. It probably will hold out till 
the first grand shirt-making, and then, dear sisters, your stilted 
hopes of Eden bliss lie in your own hands, If the fingers of that 
delicate jewelled hand be dexterous and skilful, the triumph is 
yours. Constancy becomes a fixed habit, and only ends with 
laying aside the lost garment to pat on spiritual robes not made 
with hands. 

Let me now pass on and over ten years that followed this expe- 
rience of my life, and give one instance of the anhoyance that 
haunts me from this perverse shiftlessness that promises to be the 
last friend to leave me. 

Company in the: house, and the servant up stairs groaning with 
incipient dysentery. Straight I go into the kitchen, although out 
of doors men, women and children are dropping in the street, 
sun-struck or fainting from excessive heat. The sago must be 
stirred for a half hour; the range is of a fiery hue, and the water 
from the kettle sputters over on to the heated surfuce, then flies in 
small bubbles of hot lava into my face and over my brow and neck. 
I sit down to stir. My position is intolerable. I look about to 
find something to take off the blunt of the evil. I see “ Christie 
Johnstone” laying on the secretary. Five days has it been in 
the house, and with heroic politeness I have permitted cousins 
Tom and Bill to read it, to go over it at their leisure, to talk about 
it in my presence, to discuss it, until it is spoilt for me, and now 
the book lies before me. I can read a dozen pages while I stir 
the sago as well as to sit idle. With a book in one hand and a 
spoon in the other, I forget the discomfort of my situation. I no 
longer fecl the heat of the farnace. I begin to think it not so 
dreadful a thing after all to be a cook. I feel like taking some 
credit to myself for my ingenious invention. The sago can be 
stirred, and the mind cultiyated at the same time, Tho practical 
and the beautiful can be united in a grand, victorious marriage 
union, and J have made the discovery. 

** Marie, cousin Marie !”’ screamed Tom and Bell, rushing into 
the kitchen, “ what upon earth is going ont The house is full of 
smoke, and the odor of burning milk.” 

“Ho! ho!” cried Tom; “reading Christie Johnstone and cook- 
ing the dinner. Truly a shiftless woman—aunt Tamar was right. 
Do Marie, save the peas; the water’s all boiled away, by George ! 
and every pea clinging for dear life to the kettle. No dinner to- 
day, Bell.” 

And so, reader, my dinner was wrecked, as my happiness had 
been before. I sec there is no eseape for me. A shiftless woman 
I surely am, always have been, and probably always shall be. I 
cordially embrace the whole sisterhood ; I am with you in heart, 
in purpose, in—shiftlessness. Let us be worthy of our illustrious 
calling. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PANAMA IN ee. By Ropert Tomes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 


Smo. pp 
An exceedingly clever account of the Panama Railroad, the cities of Pana- 
maand Aspinwall, with a description and history of the isthmus. While it will 
serve 08 a guide-book, it is ced as tee reading to thore who never pu: to visit 
these localities. The book is beautifully printed and anid. liberally 
For sale by Kedding & Co. 


Taxory or Nurnition. By LaRor Boston: Bela Marsh. 

A philosophic treatise on the art of healing without the use of medicine is 
quite a desideratum. Mr. Sunderiand’s reputation will give this clever essay 
currency. 


A Voice rnom Ammnica. New York: Edward Walker. 1855. 12mo. pp. 4(4. 


A book purporting to be written by a number of gentlemen, and embracing, 
says the publisher, “+a vast range of valuable facts and historical flluetrations 
pertaining to the rights and immunities of citizens tinder a republican gov- 
ernment" The dangers to be apprehended from ‘‘ foreign political faith, as 
well as foreign manners and customs, ’are insisted on, and nationality strong- 
ly inculeated. We have not sufficiently studied + whee book to speak confidentiy 
of ita merits, but it will commend iteelf to those readers who make general 
politics a study, For sale by Parker, King & Co., Boston. 


Tus Seconp Reaper. By Eres Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 1855, 18mo, 
Mr. Sargent has shown ability! in the of po 
lar ** Speakers” ‘and oung 
has an exercises in articulation, wi 
valuable matter, and oe body of phe work is filled with lotereating sketches 


tion of Stem the of 


Japan By Richanp Boston: Phillipe, 

& Oo. pp. 616. 

A most a work, executed with the accuracy which t have 
been ted from the author of History of the United States.’ It con- 

and Sud will bec tn rd saleable 7 je put forth in 
a style which h rellects the highest ‘credit on the publishers. 


Tus Mvsreny of Dazame, By Onanies G. Latanp. Philadel- 
phia: B. 11. Butler & Co, 1865, pp. 276. 


This book is the result of quite an original idea. The compiler has selected 
anumber of the popular tnberprotations assigned to particular dreams, 
illustrates them by quotations from the poets. Many quaint and many beau- 
tiful ountahes of song are thus gathered, yd woven together by the cobweb 
For sale by W. J. Reynolds & Co., 24 Corn’ 


Crovns Sunsniwe, ann Ane Caantes Reape, 


& Fields 

No one can commence reading these thecinat! mg sharin, without finishing 
them at « sitting. totally unconscious of the flight of time. The preceding 
works of this author him a hi repation which few Sen 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE CHURCH OF THE GOOD ANGELS. 


And now the last faint, lingering note 
Of yonder chime dies on the air, 
And every knee to God is bent 


Of heaven's joys, of Satan's wiles. 


Why mounts the hot blood to my cheek? 
Why leaps my heart with quickened throe, 
As on my ear the mellow tones 
Of one sweet voice melodious flow? 
I know not why forgotten all 
Is reverend praise and holy prayer, 
Unless affection whispers true 
Thine own good angel's voice is there. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE FILLIBUSTERO. 


BY FREDERICK STANHOPE. 


Four idle months had I lain at anchor in the bay of Manilla, 
in my sweet little brig, the Fauchette, and this long vacation, 
though sufficiently pleasant, made fearful inroads into our year’s 
profits. My brig was of that class yclept Baltimore clippers, and 
a model of her kind. Of some two hundred and fifty tons regis- 
ter, yet so perfectly Jined, that to an unpractised observer she 
would not seem half that size. Her masts, raking far over the 
taffrail, tapered away to mere whip-sticks ; yet her yards were long 
and heavy, and her topsails and courses contained as much can- 
vass as many vessels of dou's lier size. Sitting low in the water, 
her long black hull seemed like some water snake; and generally 
gained her a wide berth from merchant ships. Intended for the 
opium trade, she carried six nine pounders, and a long eighteen 
amidships, that would have settled any little dispute with a man- 
darin junk in a summary manner; about the fore and mainmasts 
racks containing cutlasses and boarding-pikes were placed, and a 
row of muskets were the ornaments of my cabin transom. 

As I mused, stretched at length on the taffrail, I perceived a 
boat nearing us, coming from the Cavite shore; a few moments 
brought her alongside, and the banquero after inquiring for el capi- 
tan, came aft, bearing a note. “ Para vuested, senor.” (For you, 
sir.) 

I opened it; thus it ran : 

“ If el senor capitan would like to engage himself and brig in a 
——— of some little adventure, and cares not for the risk, pro- 

iding it be profitable, he can follow the bearer.” 

This was just the idea; filthy lucre, though very desirable and 
pleasant, forsooth, was not all I cared for, and here was adventure 
too; but stay; follow the bearer, hum! well, a pretty looking 
cutthroat said bearer is, certainly. 

“ Who is your master ?” 

“Don Roderigo Galvez, senor.” 

“ Where do you propose carrying me to meet Don Roderigo ?” 

“To Cavite, senor.” 

Curse your senors, thought I; your lesson is evidently well 
learned. ‘‘ Mr. Seymore (my first officer), have the second cutter 
manned, and let the second mate take charge; she will follow mo 
on shore, having this fellow’s banca in sight; when we land, Mr. 
James will keep within hail, wherever I may go; and hark you, 
sir, a pistol or two in the boat, if you choose.” 

Some fifteen minutes placed us at the side of one of the little 
piers, and as I jumped on shore, I saw my own cutter just round- 
ing the point. We plunged into the town, and after threading 
many of the narrowest lanes I ever came across, turned into a 
courtyard, and were at the door of a large, gloomy looking man- 
sion, evidently of great age, which, with the native, I entered. 

In a lange room, as naked as all old Spanish rooms are, at a 
table covered with papers, sat a man, who rose as we entered. 
Lights coming in, I found him to be a person of some fifty years, 
tall and stout, with a certain bearing that stamped him a soldier. 

“ Bueno tarde; you are prompt, senor ; ’tis atrait of you Ameri- 
cans I much admire ; would my own unhappy people possessed it 
in a greater degree ; but be seated, sir; chocolate, Juan, and cigar- 
ettos. ‘To business, capitan, I have noticed your brig, the Fau- 
chette, with much interest ; she can sail; am I right 1” 

I assented, adding that few if any in these waters could pass her. 

He smiled. “ You are enthusiastic; well, you are right to be 
proud of your homo, your wife; for I doubt not she is all these to 
you. I am about to place, captain, iu your hands 4 secret that en- 
dangers my liberty, my life; what security have I for your faith ?” 

“T had to place myself also in your power, sir; my security 
was in myself, and this friend,”——touching my pistol; “now all I 
can offer is the word of a Yankeo tar, and J beliovean honest one,” 

During my speech he had watched me narrowly. He held out 
his hand, “I take your word, sir; I am Don Manuel Cavalla, a 
general in the armies of Mexico, a senator from the State of Zace- 
tacas, a friend of constitutional liberty, and a deadly foe to the 
dictator Santa Anna; some trivial reason was seized as a pretext 

to confiscate my estates, declare me a traitor with a price on my 
head, and immure my only daughter in a convent; while I, flying 


for my life, embarked in a vessel from Mazatlan a ruined man. I 
have passed six dreary months in utter seclusion, unknown in this 
retreat, Juan, my servant, my only friend ; were I known, Santa 
Anna’s spies even here would doubtless compass my life. I have 
just heard of a pronunciamento in my native State; friends have 
sent me letters, urging me to return and join them in driving out 
the tyrant; ample funds are at my command ; but arms, the great 
necessary, are much wanted. The seaports are closely guarded, 
and none can be entered, if known; now to your ingenuity, or 
rather the proverbial talent of your countrymen for finesse, I leave 
this point, premising that you are to set your ownterms. “ What 
say you, captain, do you accept ?” 

“I do, sir general, with the understanding that I have entire 
control of the whole affair ; that after the arms are once landed 
safely beyond the port officers, I am exempt; and that you insure 
my vessel to the full amoant of her value till at sea again; my 
terms I shall take time to consider, and the money must be depos- 
ited before. we leave Manilla with am American house here ; this is 
for business; now if you can lay me alongside of a Mexican 
cruiser, with an open sea and none to tell tales, I'll give your 
wooden-legged friend one less to attend to, for sheer friendship for 
yourself.” 

“ Bravo, Don Terrifico! 1 shall have you enlisted in my cause, 
yet; but hold, no more business; I will now take one little mo- 
ment’s relief—the first for months—and to-morrow the prelimina- 
ries shall be drawn out. Now, senor, for our chocolate.” 

I followed him, and entering the next room, found an elegant 
repast, on a service of gold, every appointment showing perfect 
taste and great wealth. Midnight found me returning in my own 
cutter, as elated as a man on being accepted by his adored one. 

During the week, everything was arranged to my perfect satis- 
faction ; the sam I demanded as charter money wus deposited 
with my bankers, subject to my draft after the accomplishment of 
the voyage ; and a mock contract was entered into for a trading 
voyage on the coast of Mexico, for the purpose of warding off 
suspicion from the authorities. Soon the cargo began to come on 
board, consisting as per manifest, of silks, shawls and hardware ; 
and pretty hard some two hundred packages were, in faith! The 
usual custom-house official was on board, but strange to say did 
not scem to pay much attention to my cargo; I have an idea he 
received weighty reasons for his blindness. In ten days we were 
ready for sea; I had shipped ten more men, so that my crew now 
numbered twenty-six seamen, and I was ready for what might turn 
up; I also received my worthy friend, the general, rating him as 
supercargo, with his servant as second steward. Bidding a joyful 
farewell to my friend, the consul, I saluted the castle with thirteen 
guns, and getting under weigh, run out by the Altoma with colors 
flying, exciting no little comment among the worthy Hidalgos. 

During our run over, I had arranged my plans, and from my 
acquaintance with the manners and character of the Mexicans, 
had little fear of my success. Don Manuel passed much of his 
time in meditation, and as we neared the coast his nervous agita- 
tion became intense. 

“If I can but land my arms, and only pass them by the port, I 
am safe,” said he ; “my friends will rally around me, and my 
poor Mexico may yet be liberated from the cojo.” 

“ But, Don Manucl, I fear you will have to sacrifiee that mous- 
tache ; as you are, recognition is to be feared, and then good-by 
to all your hopes. Come, sir, let me act as barber.” This was 
a point I had long urged. 7 

“ Since you think it necessary, I consent.” 

I soon shaved the old fellow, and the change was incredible ; 
none but a very close observer would have recognized him. 

The thirty-first day from Manilla we ran in by the Creston, and 
came to anchor at the Puerto Viejo of Mazatlan. The captain of 
the port, jef de politico, and commandante, and all the numerous 
officials, came on board at once, and did ample justice to my lunch, 
not omitting the vino pura. Juan was despatched at once into the 
interior, to acquaint his friends of our arrival, and we commenced 
our trade, ‘Taking a house on shore, I removed into it, fitting up 
one part as a wareroom, and, not feeling any special interest in 
the business, applied myself to gaining information as to the uy 
of the land, and making myself agreeable to the magnates. I 
found the commandante, and the captain of fhe port, were the 
rival masters, and divided the authority, being necessarily ex- 
tremely jealous of each other. Don Pablo (the captain) possessed 
a fortune, and a charming nicce—ah, Theresita, you were lovely 
then! My business, I found, called me much to her uncle’s, and 
we soon became sworn compadres, but not lovers—O no. I learned 
from Theresa that the old gentleman, who to me always seemed 
& most amiable old scoundrel, was in fact the very reverse, and 
that her lot was a pitiable one; in fact, with one she loved, she 
might be willing to leave her home. 

Time passcd; what with dates, and fastas, and all sorts of 
amusements, I must say, remarkably rapidly, and I found myself 
making rapid steps in love’s young dream, and yet gaining much 
with the old fellow through the medivm of numerous presents. 
At last Jaan returned ; all was prepared ; on a certain day, one 


hundred mules were to be in town, their drivers picked men, and 
devoted to. the general; if I could arrange to land the arms, they 
would take charge of them to the mountains, where they would bo 
beyond the yeach of Santa Anna or his myrmidons. 

I appointed a day for a grand dinner on board ; with the aid of 
Theresa, of whom, I had made a confidant, a letter in capital 
Spanish, and most mysteriously worded, was conveyed to the com- 
mandante, stating that « capitan Americain had leagued with the 
captain of the port to smuggle certain goods on shore at the Pu- 
enta Arenas, and that it was to be cloaked by a inner on board. 
The bait took, he refused my invitation, pleading an engagement. 

On the appointed day Don Pablo, with Theresa, the jef de po- 


litico and others, were takem on board in my cutter with much 
ceremony. We were ready for sea, and had been for some time. 
Giving my second officer his instructions, he started in the long- 
boat, pulling stealthily out towards Puenta Arenas; at the same 
time I observed a body of horsemen taking the Garita road. It 
was the commandante and his force! They were disposed of. I 
had now the whole day before me. A few glasses of wine put 
Don Pablo in right trim ;—now for action. 

“Don Pablo, my water is nearly out, and my men are all em- 
ployed ; could you spare your custom boat and crew for the day?” 

“ Certainly, Don Federico ; here is a line to the master ; she is 
at your service.” The note ram thus: “To the master of the 
customs’ boat. Yoa areat the ordersof the captain of the Fau- 
chette for this day.” It was beyond my hopes. 

“ Now Seymore, my charge is the don ; see you to the hardicare ; 
speed, man, is everything; this note gives you every assistance 
from shore, and with it and the presence of the magniyicos nothing 
will be suspected.” 

If I could only land the guns, get them outside the town, and 
my vessel under weigh, I was safe; my contract would be ful- 
filled, and my own little affair, I felt confident, I could manage. 
My dinner was a success ; my cook had outdone himself. Course 
followed course, and each I span out to the greatest length ; each 
noise on deck was to me a pang, and every moment seemed an age. 

“ De veras, capitain mio, your artiste 1s a jewel, but those noisy 
sailors of yours destroy the pleasure which would otherwise be 
unalloyed ; let me step on deck; I hear the voices of my men, the 
scoundreis, I'll pus them in the stocks this very night !” 

“ Not for worlds, most worthy Don Pablo; this ragouwt a’l fi- 
nesse has just come on ; it must be taken on the moment, or its 
virtues depart.” I knew the glutton could not resist it. 

Time passed, and also the bottle, and as I squeezed my The- 
resa’s little hand beneath the table, I saw both the old buffers drop 
off into a drunken sleep. Turning the key in the cabin-door, [ 
hastened on deck. The last load had just landed, and already 
were the mules in motion on their journey. Cavalla was on deck ; 
he grasped my hand. 

“ Farewell, captain ; you have nobly redeemed your promise ; 
but how shall you escape from the harbor ?”’ 

“Fear not for me, senor; I shall be all right; and now, sir, 
hasten ; you have no time ; and may you succeed far beyond your 
hopes.” 

The old man shed tears as we parted, and throwing about my 
neck a superb chain with a cross of brilliants attached, he said, 
“for la Senora Theresa,” and sprang imto the boat. I watched 
him land; and as he passed out of sight, my topsails were loosed, 
the anchor hove short, and the recall gun fired for my absent boat. 
Now for my friends below ! 

“ What gun was that, captain?” said Don Pablo, as I met him. 

“O, merely a signal for my boat. Come, what say you, gen- 
tlemen, to a trial of my little Fauachette; the land breeze has set 
in, and I can give you a run outside the Creston, and be at our 
moorings again by dark.” 

“ Bueno! We are ready; we will see your speed, senor.” 

“ But first, Don Pablo, despatch your boat to the fort with due 
notice, else might we be suspected of running away, hey !”’ 

No sooner proposed than effected. We were soon a-weigh, and 
half down the harbor, when a cloud of dust on the old road, and 
the commandante was visible, spurring towards the fort at the en- 
trance. Now for it, thoughs L. 

“ All hands clear for action! Make all sail, Mr. Seymore ; and 
keep her a good wrap full, quartermaster; do you hear ”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir; there is a gun-boat clearing away from the lower 
fort !” 

“Gad, so there is. Now, gentlemen ”—to the Spaniards, who 
during this colloquy had been looking on in stupid wonder— 
“your precious lives hang on that fort; one shot in the hull of 
my craft, and you will make jewel-blocks on those yard-arms! ’ 

My words, though not exactly understood, seemed to make an 
unpleasant impression, and between fear and bewilderment they 
seemed ready to faint. 

“ Heave to, or we will fire into you!” shouted a voice in Span- 
ish from the walls. My answer was to point to my prisoners by 
my side. But, unfortunately, the commandante had reached the 
fort, and thinking it some ruse of his enemy, Don Pablo, he gave 
the orders, and bang—whiz, came a shot right between our masts ; 
down dropped the Mexicans as though shot. 

“Steady your helm ; a small pull of the lee braces. Lee bow 
there, where is that cun-boat now ?” 

“ Nearly ahead, sir, on the other tack.” 

“1 1 can’t fire at a fort that is above me, I'll get square on that 
infernal boat,” I mattered. Bang—crash, and away went my 
fore top-gallant mast. By this time we had got beyond the easy 
range of the excited gunners, and clearing away the wreck, | pre- 
pared for my share of the game. We rapidly neared each other, 
but were yet out of the range of her brass guns, while my long 
eighteen was just in play. 

“ All ready there with the gun !” 

All ready, sir.” 

“ Then blaze away, and, Mr. Seymore, take the sticks out of 
her if you can.” 

The first shot fell astern ; but the next plumped her, and in ten 
minutes she was a mere balk. ‘Then heaving to, I out dingy, and 
putting the Mexicans on board, ordered Don Pablo to join them. 

“Si, senor; but my Theresa ?” 

“Is no longer yours, but mine. Como, sir, no words but adios 

A pretty romance, says the reader, for these modern days; and 
faith it seems now to me, as I sit here in my quiet study, and look 
out on the Hudson, that I have but dreamed this tale. 


The mellow chime of Sabbath bells i 
Comes floating on the morning air, re 
And young and old, with reverend tread, 
Are wending to the house of prayer. si 
As by resistiess fate impelled, 
Join the restless, moving throng, 
An4, unconscious, to the Church : 
Of Good Angels am borne along. 
In humble, reverential prayer. ih 
And now the organ’s solemn tones : 
Sweep swelling through the vaulted aisles, 
And blending voices sweetly tell : 
i 
| 
| | 
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HON. ROBERT CHARLES WINTHROP. 
[PROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MASURT } 

We take pleasure in placing before our readers a 
ey of our distinguished fellow-citizen, the Hon. 
Charles Winthrop, drawn for us by Barry, 
after an admirable photograph by Masury & Silsbee. 
Mr. Winthrop was born in this city, May 12, 1809, 
and was a son of Hon. Thomas Lindall Winthrop, 
who married Elizabeth, d ter of Sir. John Tem- 
ad and a grand daughter of Governor James Bow- 
in. His ancestor, Governor John Winthrop, was 
the first chief magistrate of the Commonwealth, it 
will be remembered, clected by the General Court 
of Massachusetts. Young Winthrop received his 
ped education at the Boston Latin School, 
which he graduated with credit, and then en- 
tered Harvard College. At the latter institution he 
was distinguished for scholarship and talent, and on 
graduating, delivered an English oration which is 
well remembered fair promise the 

subsequent career thful speaker. vi 
selected the law for his he was 
in having Daniel Webster for an instructor and ad- 
viser, was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1831. 
Like most of the active young men of his time, he 
had his period of military that 
fine corps, the Boston Light Infan , Was @ com- 
missioned officer of - font and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company, and wore colonel’s epaulcttes 
as aid-de-cam the staff of Govelinn Devie, 


resentatives by the 
conservative interest of his native city, and was an- 
nually re-elected to the same body until 1841, when 
he succeeded the Hon. Abbott Lawrence as - 
tative to Co . From 1838 to 1841 he filled the 
office of sy ‘of the Massachusetts legislature, 
displaying the same ability, self-possession, readi- 
ness and courtesy which rward commanded the 
respect and admiration of his colleagues at Washing- 
ton. To the latter place, his reputation as a well-read 
as well as practical, clear-sighted and highly honor- 
able man, had preceded him. He went =e the 
ing ordeal of a maiden speech in that House 
@ man’s capacity is immediately and merci- 
lessly guaged, with credit, and, surrounded by men 
of experience and eminence, soon made his mark as 
& ready and powerful debater. He remained in the 
House until 1850, with the exception of the year 
1842, at the beginning of which he resi , the va- 
canc hy - Nathan 
Applewe. He occupied the post of speaker of the House duri 
1848 and 1849. Every one who has visited Co , or has fol- 
lowed the Congressional reports, can form a tolerably accurate 
ae and trials of this position It re- 
quires a perfect iliarity with parliamen usage, decision, 
readiness, nerve and moderation. Mr. Winthro) displayed these 
qualities, and was fully equal to the task im on him, as even 
his opponents have ever been ready to testify. In July, 1850, the 
governor of Massachusetts appointed him to succeed Daniel Web- 
ster in the United States Senate, on the latter’s nomination -as 
Secretary of State. In 1851 he was the whig candidate for gover- 
nor, and-received about 65,000 votes—20,000 more than were cast 
for any other candidate ; but a combination of the minority 


at 


HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


electoral college of Massachusetts. As politics are a forbidden 
topic in this paper, we cannot anal the political career of the 
subject of this sketch; neither can we withhold our tribute of re- 
= from his general condact as a public man. It is undeniable 
t he never stooped to those low arts of tatsiyns by which some 
men crawl to place and power, and it must a’so be added that 
while a warm and consistent party man, he never, in times of the 
most fervid excitement, forgot that he owed a higher duty to his 
country. Thus, while his government was engaged in a war with 
a foreign country, he hesitated not to vote for supplies to our ar- 
my, although an opponent of the administration during which 
that war occurred. The key to Mr. Winthrop’s public career 
may be found in a declaration contained in one of his orations. 
“‘ I know no policy as a statesman, which I may not pursue as a 
Christian. I can advocate no system, before men, which 


not justify to my own conscience, or which I shrink from holding 


AGBICULIUBAL FAIR AT MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPBLIRE. 


I may | where he is properly regard 
i men. 


speak y upon pu 
been all his life a representative of the people among 
whom he was born—of their and of the 


spirit of their whole condition. To these character. 
istics there have been added, in his case, the asso- 
ciations which about a name interwoven for- 
tory and our .” Since his re- 
tirement from public office, Mr. has been 
largely connected with our literary and olent 
associations, and is now president of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, —- of the Boston 
Provident Association president of the Com- 
missioners for erecti 
His address before the 
sociation, delivered November 29, 1853, gave the 
first impulse to the movement for procuring the 
statue of Franklin, which will soon adorn our city. 
The lecture referred to and his numerous addresses 
“before various societies, are all characterized by 
original ideas, by scholarship, by a 
arrangement and forcible app i) 
by a purity of style which might be expected from 
one whose extemporaneous speaking is remarkable 
for accuracy of expression. Weregret that our space 
is not ample enough to it us to make extracts 
from some of these finished productions. But it 
must be remembered that Mr. Winthrop does not 
aim at making brilliant points. The several parts 
of his discourse, like the colors in a fine painting, 
depend for their value on their juxtaposition. This 
effect is the result of a nice balance of the intellect- 
ual facultics, evenly trained and disciplined by rigid 
culture. Asa speaker, Mr. Winthrop is so 
deliberate, but his eclocution is graceful and winning. 
None of our eminent men command better or more 
attentive audiences. A collection of his speeches 
and addresses was published in 1852, since which 
time, however, he has deli several others to lit- 
erary, scientific and ony societies, all of them 
worthy of his reputation. A large number of our 
fellow-citizens had .an opportunity of listening to 
him on the 17th of last month, when he delivered a 
very appropriate address on the laying of the corner 
stone of the new public library in Boylston Street. 


Mr. Winthrop has shown himself an ardent and 
practical friend of the library, and the post he occupies ‘n connec- 
tion with it could not have been more worthily bestowed. Thus, 
though withdrawn temporarily from political life, it will be seen 
is not disposed to adopt the policy of a “ masterly inac- 
tivity,” but rather to place his talents 
llow-citizens, nor is there one among us better fitted to con- 
duct philanthropic enterprises with credit and success. Mr. Win- 
throp is still in pods ar of manhood, and may look forward to 
a long career of usefuln 

was 80 well fitted to enjoy and profit by, Mr. Winthrop met with 
a reception from the best circles of En; 
which showed that his character as a t 
gentleman was as justly es abroad as it is at home, 
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ess. During a tour of Europe, which he 
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OCTOBER. 

The English poets style this month “ brown October,” and talk 
of it as in “ sober russet clad ;” but the description is not applica- 
ble to our hemisphere. Our October wears a “coat of many 
colors,” outvieing in its splendors that which costs Prince Ester- 
hazy ten thousand dollars every time he wears it. For a brief 
period the aspect of nature during this month is brilliant beyond 
description. It is no kind of use to try and paintit; it is far 
beyond the reach of art. Carmine, vermilion, gold and silver, 
even gems encrusted upon canvass would fail to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the glories of our autumn woods, when the noonday 
sun streams into their openings, filling them with mellow light, 
and the pools and streams reflect the fairy scene. Then the foli- 
age of the sugar-maple seems a pile of leaves of beaten gold; the 
light tresses of the aspen shine like the waving locks of a fair 
bride, while the swamp-maple glows and burns like a pyrotech- 
nist’s tree. Royal purples, emerald greens, flaming scarlets and 
scales of gold are blended cunningly together. No artist but Na- 
ture herself can set such a pallette. We never saw autamn scenery 
truthfully depicted, though we have seen many attempts. They 
are too pallid for the original ; too gaudy for art. We must gaze 
on the transitory splendors of this season with loving eyes, and 
frame them in the picture gallery of memory, to be re-produced 
before our mental vision, when they shall have passed away in the 
reality, and shall have been followed by the dreary nakedness and 


Picroriat.—Since we eugene the publication of the “Spur,” 
we have been constantly in the receipt of this splendid mammoth Pictorial, 
and we are at a loss to know how the publisher of it is able to present euch a 
number of splendid engra . and such an amount of choice reading mat- 

ter, for three dollars a year. hat excellent Temperance Tale, *‘ The Unmeant 
Rebuke ” which we published in our second number, was from it. The read- 
ing matter is Worth the price of the L.-4) and the seeing matter, twice as 
much more. We think that pictures, which are pictures. are exceedingly val- 
uable, both for old and young. We know that many a historic incident and 
many an interesting fact have been forever riveted in our minds, by a . of 
ns of some artist, and that often a desire for information has 


lic buildings, and the reason and ; of 
cities, , commerce, etc. We believe that pictures "yet 
will be used as valuable aids in education. Ballou’s Pictorial is the onl 
per of the sort in America, a 
we have seen of the London Pictorial, 
the world.— Ripon Spur, Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin 


¢- 
Puorocrarus.—The best specimens of this art we have yet 
seen, beyond comparison, are on exhibition at Masury & Silsbee’s 
rooms, 299 1-2 Washington St. These gentlemen have introduced 
a finish to their pictures which defies rivalry and delights the pos- 
sessor. We most cheerfully recommend to our readers to call 
and examine for themselves. 


+ 


Boston Tueatre.—The new pink walls are a decided im- 
provement on the dark red of last season. How much science 
was wasted in proving that we ought to like them. 


Unanswerasie.—The Post thinks the chemist must be a 
fanny man because he has a retort for everything. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» George W. Heard, a Boston boy of 18, lately had the 
glory of standing on the highest point of Mont Blanc. 
-+++ The Boston Veterans lately paid a visit to the City Guards 
of Manchester, N. H., and were hospitably entertained. 
++» One or two horses have been poisoned lately out of re- 
venge. Such deeds are cowardly and base in the extreme, 
.»+» An insane woman who fancies herself a daughter of Louis 
Philipps, has been sent to the asylum in New York. 
- To give tobacco to our State prisoners is an offence pun- 
ishable by two years imprisonment and fine. 
.+, The man who would rob a neighbor’s hen-roost, ought to 
be sentenced to keep Shanghais and eat the flesh thereof, 
.+». High-heeled slippers with large rosettes are now worn by 
the Philadelphia belles instead of gaiter boots. 
+++. There has been an immense falling off in the foreign immi- 
gration this year as compared to that of last. 
+++» Ten ships of large tonnage are now building on the Mer- 
rimac. During the summer this business has been depressed. 
+++» The sugar crop of Louisiana this year is below the aver- 
age—rather bad news for the lovers of sweetmeats. 
. Bourcicault’s new theatre at New Orleans is described as 
& perfect gem. The company embraces many pretty women. 
.+«+ Robbers have been stealing hens largely from the pooplé 
of Needham, who need poultry as well as ham. 
«++» A wild hog, weighing 145 pounds, was lately hanted and 
shot in Woburn woods by Mr. Pierce. 
-++. A whale ship now lying at Nantucket has cleared for her 
owners in three voyages, $80,000. 
+++. The new Cunard steamship Persia, now fitting in the 
Clyde, is said to be the largest steamer afloat. 
sees G. W. F. Mellen recommends a “free use of lemon 
juice, tamarind water, pickles and vinegar,” against yellow fever, 
++++ Assassins are re-commencing their work in Havana. They 
want another Tacon there—the terror of evil doers. 
- The surest way to get alegacy, or get an office, or anything 
im this world, is not to seem to wane it, 


» Cold weather has put an end to one monatrosity—ladies’ 
Grew large umbrellas, 


FRANCE AND THE WAR. 

Our readers will do us the justice to acknowledge that we have 
not, since the of the war in the East, crowded our 
columns with details of the carnage, or indulged in any very 
lengthy speculations as to the probeble issue of a conflict waged 
with more destructive means than were ever brought into play by 
hostile nations. We have preferred to select more agreeable and 
suitable topics for our pages, leaving the full chronicle to journals 
devoted to news. Still we have, from time to time, made such 
remarks, and given such pictorial illustrations of the progress of 
the war, as seemed called for by the magnitude of the events. It 
was impossible, even if desirable, utterly to lose sight of one of the 
greatest events of modern times. Hence we make no apology for 
another brief allusion to the subject. 

More than a year has now elapsed since the allies landed in the 
Crimea. Tremendous conflicts have taken place, blood has been 
poured out like water on both sides, and treasure lavished with a 
prodigality which will mortgage, for a long time, the future ot 
three great nations. At the time of writing this article, Sebasto- 
pol still stands, a monument of the persevering heroism of its Rus- 
sian defenders—though it may have fallen while we are penning 
these lines, giving the allies one great point in the terrible game 
they are playing. 

Bat what will be the issue of the war? To what end is the 
expenditure of blood and treasure on the part of the allies tend- 
ing? This question must be answered by the ruling spirit of the 
war—and this ruling spirit is France, personified in its emperor. 
It is Louis Napoleon now, we can no longer deny it, firmly seated 
on the throne, the accepted sovereign of a vast majority of the 
French people, who, by his inflexible will and tenacity of purpose, 
holds his ally with a firm grasp to the prosecution of the war, and 
scouts every overture of peace which comes directly or indirectly 
from the great northern despot. He has obtained this controlling 
influence by the superiority of his military system, by the superior 
numbers and condition of his army. It is right that the sovereign 
who supplied the deficiencies and retrieved the errors of his ally 
should be allowed to sway the fortunes of the desperate game in 
which both are engaged. 

Now Louis Napoleon, Sebastopol fallen or standing, is satisfied 
with what has been achieved. He says: 

“ A Russian ees aay men can be had, 
but not soldiers. The Russian require from two to 
three years’ exercise at drill befure onan fit for the ranks. We 
have nearly extirpated the elite of their forces—those which the 
ezar had taken many years to create. England and France, on 
the con , grow stronger as the struggle proceeds; our peas- 
antry in a ‘w weeks become staunch troops, and the fire of war, 
which burns slowly at firss among our population, increases with 
from which she would soon recover. Let us rather establish a 

running sore in her side, from which her strength will ran out. 

Sebastopol is draining her system. The future will judge my tac- 
tien, but dhe poapie are to thems.” 

Now, in our humble opinion, events have shown that Louis 
Napoleon has missed a figure in his calculations. If he has estab- 
lished a running sore in the side of Russia, has not the war also 
proved a drain to France and England? The losses have cer- 
tainly not been all on oné side. Neither are the Russian recruits 
as despicable foemen as the French emperor seems to consider 
them. Their new levies have shown themselves capable of de- 
fence, at least, if inferior in the open field. Is it more difficult 
for the czar, with unlimited control of nations of warriors, to raise 
armies than for France and England to do sot We have sten 
that England is driven to the most desperate resorts to obtain 
men, and can only get them at a ruinous cost. France, with her 
system of conscription, finds it an easier task; but the loss of the 
flower of her youth by pestilence and the sword, cannot fail to be 
a severer wound to her prosperity than the loss of five times as 
many men to the czar. We have said nothing of the drain of 
treasure to which the continuance of the war subjects the western 

wers. 

allied powers a dark one. It does appear to us that the chances 
are in favor of Russia. Were the issue between despotic Russia on 
the one hand, and the free West on the other, we should not de- 
spair of the result. Were Poland, Hungary and Italy free, the 
hosts of the czar might vainly menace their millions of “ sacred 
bayonets.” But the battle is not betweon czarism and republican- 
ism ; the invincible impulse of the spirit of liberty is the great 


element wanting to the hosts of the West. Lord Clarendon said |’ 


of the Dutch in his time, “ They can endure to be beat longer 
than we can endure to beat them.” It seems to us that the czar 
is now in this position, and that the theory of Louis Napoleon is 
not calculated to yield the allies a real victory. To us it appears 
that they must in the end accept peace on dishonorable terms, or 
give liberty to Poland, Hungary and Italy. But it will be long, 
we fear, before they accept the last alternative, 


A oreat Invention.—Bonelli, an Italian engineer, has in- 
vented a railroad telegraph, by which a locomotive announces its 
own coming and position, while passengers can send messages 
ahead at any time, We are not informed of the process, but the 
results achioved are cortainly astonishing. 

Novet Crerepratioy.—The journeymen hatters of this city 
will celebrate tho birthday of St. Clement on the 23d of next 
month, St. Clement being the gentleman who invented hats. The 
hattere exe 8 vory respectable body of men. They are as busy as 
beavors, and their productions are seen, admired and felt. 

¢ 

Rustors.—It is said that this great actress will follow im the 
footsteps of Rachel, and visit this country. American applause 
and gold seem to be necessary to every foreign artist’s triumph. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

Few public exhibitions are more attractive and popular, or more 
important in their relations and results, than our agricultural fairs. 
Our subscribers wil! thank us, therefore, for presenting them with 
the picture sketched on page 236, expressly for the Pictorial, by one 
of our best artists, representing a scene at the Sixth Annual Fair 
of the New Hampshire State Agricultural Society, held at Man- 
chester last month. The picture represents the spacious grounds 
devoted to the exhibition, Yale’s mammoth tent, the horses and 
the race track, and the vast crowd attracted by the show. The 
agricultural tent was filled with interesting implements and ob- 
jects connected with the purpose of the fair. The mechanical 
skill of Manchester and Concord were well represented here. 
man, the artist and the artizan. The exhibition of cattle was very 
fine. Though there was not so large a number of animals as at 
some previous fairs, their excellence was quite noticeable. Among 
the live curiosities in this line was a Durham cow, owned by Mr. 
William Shepherd, of Manchester, weighing 2600 pounds. The 
show of swine was good, and would have done credit to Porkopo- 
lis. There were few sheep on exhibition. The horses made a 
very fine show, many splendid and fast stallions as well as elegant 
mares, fillies and colts being on the ground. On the 13th ult., the 
officers and members of the society, accompanying the orator of 
the day—Hon. Charles B. Haddock, the Amoskeag Veterans, the 
Manchester City Guards, and several fire companies, formed an 
imposing procession, and marched to the fair, where the address 
was delivered. It was an eloquent and appropriate production, 


and gave universal satisfaction. A splendid exhibition of fire 


works closed the fair in a brilliant manner. 


ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS IN FRANCE. A 

Queen Victoria is the ninth sovereign of England who has vis- 
ited France. The first was Henry II., Plantagenet, who owned 
Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, ete., and who died at Chinon in 
1187. The second was Richard, Ceur de Lion, who was killed 
by an arrow at the siege of the castle of Chalasin Limousin. The 
third was John Lackland, who had no appanage, and sought 
France to usurp one. The fourth was Henry IIL, son of the pre- 
ceding monarch, who was beaten by Louis [X., canonized as Saint 
Louis, at Taillebourg and at Saintes in 1242. The fifth was 
Henry V., the victor of Azincourt ; he rendered himself master of 
nearly the whole of France, and died, in the midst of his successes, 
at the castle of Vincennes, in 1422. The sixth was Henry VL. 
son of the preceding, crowned at Notre Dame, afterwards driven 
out of France, and afflicted with insanity. The seventh was 
Henry VIIL., the English Bluebeard, whose story, with that ot 
his six wives, has just been so graphically told by Henry William 
Herbert, in a recently published volume. The eighth was James 
II., who fled to France after the revolution which placed the Prince 
of Orange on the throne, and died at St. Germain in 1701. Queen 
Victoria completes the list. She made a flying visit to Louis 
Philippe at the Chateau d@’Eu in 1845. 


+ 
+ > 


Tue Cross or Hoxor.—lIn the presence of the Queen of Eng- 
land, Louis Napoleon lately took the cross of the Legion of Honor 
from his own breast and fastened it on that of a voltigeur whe had 
lost his leg before Sebastopol. The soldier deserved it; but by 
what title came the cross of the legion on the breast of Louis * 
We should call this incident a restitution of stolen property. The 
cross belongs only to the brave and true. 


Mors Warninc.—Two more horrible deaths have lately oc- 
curred from hydrophobia, one in Philadelphia and one in Cincin- 
nati. What are all the dogs in Christendom worth, compared to 
one human life thus sacrificed The pet dog about your family 
may, at any time, inflict an awful and fatal injury on your loved 
wife, children, or yourself. Dogs are almost entirely useless. 


— 


MARRIAGES. 


be Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph A. Hunt to Miss Catharine 


——. Dr. Stow. Mr. Nathan C. Mulliken. of Charlestown, to Mins 

ith; by Rev. Mr. Cilley. Mr. Nahum KR. Howard to Mize Mary T. 
Brown; phy Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr. John D. Lilley to Miss Helen M. Tyler.—At 
Charlestown, Mr. Robert Ireland, Jr. to Miss | A. Hooper.—At ~~ 
by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. William B. Pear, of Boston, to Mise Lucy A. Hazel- 
tine.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Ss Mr. Miller Crabbie to Miss N. 
Elizabeth McClune.—At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Marvin, Mr. Walter B. Ke!- 

to ‘iss Hannah B. Cushing.—At Andover, by George Foster. Eeq., Mr. 
Adolphus F. Woodbridge to Miss Lydia Mason. —-At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. Samuel N. Dunham to Miss Betsey F. Dunham.—At Salem, by 
Rev. Dr. The Mr. 8 1G. Chamberlain to Miss Helen M. Chace; 
by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Henry Saltonstall to Miss Georgiana Crowninshield 
Appleton Silsbee.—At South Readiog, by Kev. Mr. Hull, Mr. Bagg ee Car 
ley, of Boston, to Miss Abby B. Eustis —At Lowell, by Kev. a Mr. 
James M. Bush to Miss Jane McKinley; by Kev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Robert 
Cuthbert to Miss Ma Hunter, both of North Andover.—At Newbury- 
Waren Mr. , George F. Choate, Esq., of Salem, to Miss Rebecca, 


Newton. Mixa 


Sarah W. Sav uincy, Mra. Adalaide U., of of Mr. George W. 
Shaw, 19.—At 5 . Mra. : wife of Mr. Josiah Maxwell 40 —APt Ipe- 
wich, Lord, South Danvers, Widow Sophrovia 


Sarah Klizaboth 

Jones, 68 —At Medford, Gorham Brooks, 60.—At Lexington, Mr. Johan 
Skinner, 79.— At Braintree, Mre. Ellen C. of Asa French. Esq . 25 —At 
Plymouth. Mr. John Battles, 76 —At Dupatable, Mra. Juila A , wife of Mr. 
Bowers, 46.—At New Bedford, Mr. Benjun.in Coliina, 80.—At Ames 
bury, Mary Locke, wife of Enoch Winklev. At Mariboro’, 
Mra wile of Mr @enjumin Hawkes, of Boston, 48.—At Portland, 

+ Dr. Benjwoin Prescott. 73.—At 

.. 8B.—At Reyalton, Joseph A. 
di. wit Hew Tack Mr. Stephen KR. Muna. a vative of Massa- 

served a short thie In 


revolution. At New Orleana, Nr. 
Joha C. Austin, a native of Charlestown, 2s 


— 
te 
| 
m awakene y some illustrations Of which Wwe might have caught buta | ; 
- Pictures, too, are suggestive of thought. The portrait suggests the | 
| 
| 
| 
_ | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
DEATHS. 
In Mr. Daniel S. Cheever, 42; Mra. Sallie B. Eastman. 57; Mr. 
James K 63; Mrs. Sarah A. Barrett; Misa Ellen Moran, 19; Mrs. R. A. 
Smith. 42; Mr. Thomas Kirk, 28; Mr. Ephraim Titcom>, 64; Mra. Esther 
B. B., wife of Rev. Charles K. Colver, 32—At Dorchester. Mr. Bdward M. : 
Harrie, 28.—At Chariectown, Mises Mary A. R. 36.--At Cambridge, 
ss Hannah Barrell, 75.— At Brookline, Mre. Maria, wife of Cay es 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The mackerel fishery for the Gloucester fleet on the northeast 
coast promises well the present season. About two hundred sail 
are now absent from home.—— The petrified remains of an In- 
dian, together with some unique relics of olden time, were recently 
dug up by workmen upon the Milwaukee and La Crosse railroad. 
The body is not in any degree decayed, and measures seven feet 
in length. On his breast was found a copper plate, with numer- 
ous hieroglyphics engraved upon it.——— Two diamonds were re- 
cently taken from the root of a tree at Dudley’s Ferry, King and 
Queen’s county, Virginia. ——John Randolph once said of a man 
who refused to fight a duel on the plea that he belonged to the 
church, though no one before suspected him of being a Christian, 
“I revere a true and consistent Christianity; but I do not like a 
man who turns Christian merely in order to hide himself under a 
communion-table.” —— A mill for the manufacture of thread is 
soon to be erected in Plymouth, Mass. The capital stock, $35,000, 
has all been takon up. —— The Irish O’Donnells are of some note 
in military annals. Gencral O’Donnell, of the United States 
army, after an absence from his native land for thirty-eight years, 
is now visiting his brother, Major General Sir Charles O’Donnell, 
of the British army, at Limerick, Ireland. This distinguished 
Celtic family is now represented by four general officers, in the 
service respectively of America, Great Britain, Spain and Aus- 
tria.——— “ The Hickory Thrasher and Fusion Fail,” is the title 
of a paper just started at Ravenna, Ohio. —— The Poughkeepsie 
Eagle says that while other crops are good all over the country, 
people will rejoice also to learn that the buckwheat crop promises 
thus far to be a very great one. It is very carly, and as stout as 
it can grow in this country, promising to be double an average 
crop, or even more. —— Gen. Thomas Chamberlain, of Worcester, 
for many years crier of the courts in Worcester county, dicd, 
lately, at the age of 72 years. —— The Troy Traveller learns that 
Mrs. Robinson conducts herself at Sing Sing in a quiet and orderly 
manner, and gives but little trouble; she is at present employed 
winding cotton. So far she has dropped the many eccentricities 
she betrayed while an inmate of the jail in Troy, with one excep- 
tion—the singular practice of concealing her face from the gaze of 
visitors. ——— There is much activity in the anthracite coal trade, 
the shipments from coal districts being considerably larger than 
last year.——Old smokers often declare that a lighted cigar 
thrown into a pile of hay or shavings will not produce a confla- 
gration. Two barns in Farmington, Ct., owned by Col. William 
Rowe, were burned lately, and the New Haven Palladium says the 

_ fire was caiised by a boy throwing down a lighted cigar between 
the two barns, which set fire to the loose straw lying around.—— L. 
8. Hawley, of Albany, New York, has hanging in his bar-room, a 
cucumber measuring thirty-five inches in length. It grew in his 
yard from seed brought from Europe. Beat it who can!——A 
natural bloomer is a cherry tree in Canaan, N. H., which blossomed 
the Ist of July and continued in blossom until the first of Septem- 
ber, having during the intermediate time the ripe fruit and the 
blossom. Abbott Lawrence gave $15,000 to religious charities 
sustained and directed by Orthodox Christians, but nothing to 
Unitarian charities, though he was usually claimed as a Unitarian 
himself. —— An g#ronaut named Marion, of Philadelphia, lately 
ascended from Doylestown, Pennsylvania, in a balloon, by moon- 
light} seated upon the hoop without car, ballast or valve cord. 
The act was one of reckless daring, but Mr. Marion landed safely 
in about haif an hour after his ascent. —— The New York Times 
is rejoicing in the knowledge that for an entire vear, or since the 
drought of 1854, there has not been such an abundantsupply of 
good meat in New York as there is now. 


+ 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

“ This city is a place of a very singular nature,” says Viscount 
Ponsonby, in a recent memorandum; “ nearly all military men 
agree in saying, that, by very little exertion, it might be made 
almost impregnable. Military men also say that it is a place 
from whence attacks upon the nation, not too far distant from it, 
could be made with the greatest advantage to the assailants ; 


whilst, from its situation, it could be only with great disadvan-, 


tages to the enemy. Constantinople, in fact, is the natural capital 
of an immense district, within the limits of which exist all that is 
necessary for the material formation of a naval force for war or 
commerce, of any conceivable magnitude. Primeval forests fur- 
nish timber; mines furnish minerals, including copper, to any 
extent. There is,on the very margin of the sea (something under 
one hundred miles from the city), a coal mine known to be of 
many miles in extent, and of which the quality of the coal equals 
that of Wallsend in Durham. The soil is generally so good that 
agricultural produce is in the highest degree easy to be obtained 
and at a low cost, and it is with other numerous valuable articles 
spread over Europe.” 

Tue Cost or Wan.—According to a statement made by the 
London correspondent of the” New York Post, it appears that 
within two years England has added to her debt twenty-nine mil- 
lions, and France sixty-six millions sterling ; together, ninety-five 
millions sterling, or five hundred millions of doliars. The year’s 
expenditure of England alone is upwards of ninety-four millions 
sterling, instead of the average peace outlay of fifty-four millions 
sterling ; (of this, seventy-one millions are raised by taxation, and 
twenty-three millions are fresh debt;) in other words, forty mil. 
lions sterling, or two hundred millions of dollars, gocs this year 
for the war. 


10 Fiovr SrxcuLators.— He that withhold, 
eth corn, the people shall curse him; bat blessings shall be upon 
the head of him that selleth it.” 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Gideon Martin, of Swanzcy, Mass., has a pear tree over two 
hundred years old, which bore fruit this season. 

Thanksgiving was celebrated in New Jersey on the 4th of Octo- 
ber. Too early; it cannot be done properly except in November. 

The Hallowell (Me.) Gazette says: “Our ship-yards are to 
have continued occupation, and the ship-building business looks 
favorable.” 

Mr. Asa Bushby, Jr., of South Danvers, latcly six 
thousand bunches of onions from half an acre of land, which sold 
for more than $200. 

The Directors of the Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad offer a 
reward of $500 for the apprehension of the villain who fired the 
bridge over the Mohawk. 

The Buffalo Express says that the amount of building going on 
in that city is without precedent. New and handsome editices are 
springing up in all directions. 

A party of fifty first class mechanics have left Syracuse, New 
York, for Kanzas. They are engaged to work on government 
buildings at Fort Leavenworth. 

The second annual exhibition of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Society is to be held in Hartford during this week. Mayor Dem- 
ing, of Hartford, will deliver the address. 

The secretary of the treasury has instructed the collector of 
New York, that articles used only in part as drugs, need not, here- 
after, be all sent to the appraiser’s store for examination. 

Within a year or two, it is believed that Minnesota, O; " 
New Mexico, and perhaps Kanzas, will contain peete enough to 
authorize their application for admission to the Union as States. 

The late Mad. de Girardin described the well-known contralto, 
Mad. Alboni, who lately so excited the Parisians in the “ Pro- 
phet,” as “an elephant that had swallowed a nightingale.” 

Amos Barrett, of New York, took prussic-acid and killed him- 
self, on account, it is said, of some publication in the Amador 
Sentinel, regarding his connection with Wells, Fargo & Co., as 
their agent in Jackson. 

The wheat pressing forward to market begins to embarrass the 
Western roads, whose freight toy will soon be fully employed. 
The Illinois Central Road has found it necessary to order 
hundred more freight cars. 

Among the numerous deaths by ycllow fever at Portsmouth, 
lately, was that of Rev. James Chisholm, of St. John’s Church, in 
that city. Rev. Mr. Chisholm was a native of Salem, and a grad- 
uate of Harvard College in 1836. 

At San Francisco, a Frenchman named Briant went into the 
office of L. E. Ritter & Co., with a carpet-bag containing twelve 
pounds of gunpowder, and discharged it by throwing a lighted 
cigar into the bag. Briant was badly hurt. 

Twenty colored men (all heads of families) who had been per- 
suaded to remove to yti, now petition to be taken to Liberia, 
preferring that republic to the Haytien empire. They ask that 
their case be laid before the Colonization Socicty. 

The steamship Fulton, built to run with the Arago to Havre, 
was successfully launched in New York, from the yard of Messrs. 
Smith & Dimon. She is about 2500 tons burthen, of a beautiful 
model, and it is judged will prove a very ficet steamer. 


A despatch states, that ata party given near Danceyville, in 
Haywood county, Tennessee, lately, forty-five of the guests were 
poisoned. One man is dead, and several other persons are not 
expected to recover; the poison was contained in some of the in- 
gredicnts of the cake used on the occasion. 

Philander Markham, of Westfield, Mass., shot a rattlesnake 
lately, which was four feet in length, and had thirteen rattles. 
Mr. Markham was hunting, saw the snake just as it was ready to 
jump at him, raised one of his legs, and the serpent under 
it; and as it was preparing for a second leap he shot him. 

Spanish mackerel caught off the south shore of Long Island, 
are in the New York market; this kind of fish is said to be equal 
to salmon. It is a native of the southern waters, and of late years 
they have been in the habit of straggling to the north. They are 
nearly the size of a shad, and sell at two shillings a pound. 

It is but twenty years since the first house was built in East 
Boston, and now it has a pace of 16,000, and a valuation of 
more than $6,000,000. In last year it has gained 226 polls, 
and $195,000 in valuation. The old settlers there propose to have 
a meeting this fall to celebrate the anniversary of the settlement. 

Dorchester has, by recent votes, shown herself liberal in the 
cause of common school education, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing statement .—Four very elegant structures are under contract 
for primary and grammar school houses, at a cost of about fifty 
thousand dollars, including land, furniture and arranging of 
grounds. 

In the city of Worcester, there are 347 persons and firms who 
are taxed for $10,000 and over, 278 who are taxed for from 
$10,000 to $50,000, forty whose taxation is between $50,000 and 
$100,000, twelve who are taxed for from $100,000 to $200,000, 
three whose valuation is over $200,000 and less than $300,000, 
and one who is taxed for over half a million. 

A singular mortality prevails among the fish in the St. John 
River, Florida, as we learn from the’ Jacksonville Republican, and 
their dead carcasses are scattered along the shores in astonishin 
numbers. They swim up into shallow water, give a flounce rom | 
dic. Eels and flounders suffer most; the crabs die in large num- 
bers. Fish literally cover every rock, log, stump, ete., near the 
water. 

Farnum, the railroad contractor, is said to have cleared about 
$2,000,000 by his contract to finish the Rockland and Chicago 
Railroad, by a given period—he reserving to himself the privilege 
of running the road, and securing its revenues, if completed before 
the contract time. He did complete it twelve months before the 
date of delivery, and has run the road on his own account, cleared 
$200,000, and then turned it over to the directors—tfinished. 

Mr, Lewis Brown’s death, which took place from cholera, at 
Chicago, Illinois, was communicated to his mother, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Brown, at Rochester, New York, lately, when the old lady became 
much affected, and remarked, “Poor Lewis, I shall soon be with 

oul” A few moments after, she rose to go up stairs, a tremu- 
motion was observed, when she fell wards and was 
in the arms of her daughter, and died almost instantly, 


wi 4 struggle. 

The following is from a French : “A young wo- 
=) to tas just baen lacked 
up 


prison. She asks to be sent to the Crimea, 
tending that she could take Sebastopol in a very short time, Bhe 
asks for to accomplish her glorious mission, is an escort of a 
, &@ corporal and ten men; she is at present committed 
as a vagabond,” 


Foreign Items. 


The potato harvest in Ircland is favorable on the whole. 


The export of iron north of Dunkirk is prohibited, and a bond 
is sequidell exported. 

A number of Arab chiefs are on a visit to Paris. They are 
quite a dirty and dissipated set. 

General Canrobert has excited great attention in Paris since his 
return from the East to be made a marshal of France. 

The London Times contains an editorial article, couched in very 
severe language on the non-effectiveness of the fleet, and says that 
“ Nelson and Collingwood must blush in their graves.” 

The Nord [ome journal) says :—Omar Pasha freely ex- 
pressed himself at Constantinople that the allied commanders— 
especially Gen. Pelissier—were ae and that he should twice 
have lost his army if he had followed their advice. 

Private letters state that the loss of tho Russians in Sweaborg 
was not less than 2000 men. The Russian paper Nord says that 
the loss was only 50 killed, and that 1300 guns still remain in 
position, and that the batteries are wholly uninjured. 

Queen Victoria is said to resemble Mrs. W. H. Smith, the Bos- 
ton actress. During her recent visit at Paris, to avoid the crowds 
of gazers, sho drove about incognita in a hack carriage. She gave 
$5000 for objects of charity while in Paris. 

A Paris rumor is that we may expect from day to day to hear 
of the involuntary abdication of Queen Isabella, and of important 
events in Spain. The plan is for the » ne of Spain to abdicate 
in favor of her sister, the Duchess de Montpensier, which would 
make the duke (Louis Philippe’s son) king consort, and then, by 
a legal enactment, be might be made king regnant—a plan Louis 
Napoleon would defeat at all hazards. 2 

A formidable insurrection has broken out in the centre of Ben- 
gal. The insurgents are the Santals and other tribes occupying 
the Rajamabal Hills—a bold and hardy race. They number from 
thirty to fifty thousand men, acting in five parties, and are armed 
with axes, poisoned arrows, and a few fire-arms. They have 
spread over the country a hundred miles in extent, destroyin; 
everything European, and pretend that they are led by their ps | 
in person. 


Sands of Gold. 


.+.» That’s a valiafft flea that dare eat his breakfast on the lip 
of a lion.— Shakespeare. 

. We exaggerate misfortune and happiness alike. We are 
never either so wretched or so happy as we say we are.— . 


.... No man ever offended his own conscience, but first or last 
it was revenged upon him for it.—South. 

.+:+ Perhaps one of the greatest enjoyments that little minds 
or inferior beings can experience is that of sporting with great 
souls and entrapping them.—Ba/zac. 

.++. When We desire or solicit anything, our minds run wholly 
on the good side or circumstances of it; when it is obtained, our 
minds run wholly on the bad ones.—Swift. 

.... The great secret of social alchemy is to make the most of 
each of the ages through which we pass; to have all its foliage in 
spring, all its flowers in summer, and all its fruit in autumo.— 


eee 


.... Marriage is a desperate thing: the frogs in Alsop were 
extremely wise ; they had a great mind to some water, but they 
would not leap into the well, because they could not get out again. 
n. 

..+. Story-telling is subject to two unavoidable defects—fre- 
quent repetition, and being soon exhausted; so that whoever 
values this gift in himself has need of a good memory, and ought 
frequently to shift his company.—Suwi/t. 

..+. Let him who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain 
light, and prays vehemently that the dawn fnay ripen into day, 
lay this other precept well to heart, which to me was of invaluable 
service: Do the duty which lies nearest thee, which thou knowest 
pe a duty ; thy second duty will already have become clearer.— 


+. It will be impossible to have one set of opinions for the 
high, and another for the low, only when they cease to see by the 
same sun, to respire by the same air, and to feel by the same sen- 
sorium. For opinions, like showers, are qouseatel in high places, 
but they invariably descend into low ones, and ultimately flow 
down to the people, as the rains into the sea.— . 


Joker's Budget. 


It is not the false teeth which should be objected to, but the 
false tongue behind them. 

In the neighborhood of Albany, N. Y., the 
that (the Knickerbocker says) the dealers 
sell them for watermelons. 


Sir John Irwin was a favorite with George III., who once ob- 
served to him: “ They tell me, Sir John, you love a glass of 
wine.” “ Those,” replied Irwin, “ who so informed your my 
have done me a great injustice—they should have said a bottle.’ 


An Hibernian was reproved by an officer for daring to whistle 
in the ranks while going on duty. Just as the officer spoke, one 
of Russia’s balls came whistling over the ravine. Pat cocks his 
eye up towards it, and quietly said: “There goes a boy on duty, 
and, by jabers, hear how he whistles |” 

The rules governing the “theatre of war” at Sebastopol are 
different from such establishments at home, Those who havo 
“ checks” at most places of amusement are entitled to admission, 
but at Sebastopol the allies having received one, are denied entrance 
most positively by the door-keepers. 

On examining some new flowers in the anion of Sydney Smith, 
a beautiful girl, who was of the party, exclaimed ; “ O, Mr. Smith, 
this pea will never come to perfection!” “ Permit me, then, 
said he, gently taking her cond | and walking towards the plant, 
“ to lead ction to the pea.” 

The celebrated Malherbe dined one day with the Archbishop of 
Rouen, and fell asleep soon after the meal. The prelate, a sorry 

ber, was about to deliver a acrmon, and awakened Malherbe, 
viting him to be an auditor, “ Ah, thank you,” said Malherbe, 

“pray excuse me; I can sleep very well without that!” 
A letter writer says that every created thing has a brain, has 4 


tatoes are go large 
t them green and 


memory, has a past, and applics its experience for the benefit of 
its future happiness. An old dog in a bear-hunt is as cautious of 
Bruin’s teeth as an old broker is of suspicious stocks; and both 
the same princip of being 
transaction,” 


act on bitten “in a 
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BALLOU’S: PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


OFICE TO ADVERTISERS — Onc pags only of 
this paper is d to adverti 

mense circulation of the Picroniat (being 
dred thousand copies weekly vertise- 


ment that is rarely to t 

which « the as an 
mediam is, that it is preserved, and not de- 

stroyed being , being y bound up every 


JAPAN, AS AND IS. 


BY RICHARD HILDRETH, 
Author of “ History of the United States,” ete. 


train to the as to the scholar. 
4 reliable MA‘ MAP, full Ispexes, Novas and 
» 


In one large 12mo. ‘vol. , 576 pp. With « characteristic 
title page. Price, $1 25. 
JUST PUBLISHED! 
THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS! 
A COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, 
BY W. WILLIAMS, 
Organist at Bowdoin Square Church, Boston. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK, 

Nothing in it having ever appeared in any other collection. 


The hymn tunes are chaste, melodious and adapted for 
worship. The collection of short anthems fur the intro- 
duction of public service, and for rpecial occasions. is + 


The elementary —- 
simple and contains number of pleasing 


to be widely used. 

Price, per dozen, = 50. Single Ss 75 cents. 

Copies sent free for examination on the receipt of 45 
cents in Postage Stamps. 


MODERN PILGRIMS, 


Showing the Improvements in Travel, and the Newest 
Methods of reaching the Celestial City, 


BY GEORGE WOOD, 
Author of * Peter Schiemih! in America ” 
In two Vols. 12mo. Price, #1 75. 
A trenchant satire upon life, manners and opinions of 


the day, showing sharp contrasts between old John Bun- 
yan’s ilgrims and those of the present times. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 13 Winter 8t., Boston. 


A SURE and expeditious cure for CONSUMPTION 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
all SCROFULOUS HUMORS. This popular preparation 
is not only more efficacious, but more pleasant to the 
palate than the plain cod liver oil, and is regularly pre- 
scribed by the medical fuculty. Manufactured only by 
Da. ALEXANDER B. WILBOR, Chemist, 
166 Court Street, Boston. 
For sale in New York, by I. Milhan. 183 Broadway, and 
C. V. Clicknor & Co.; by T. W. & 
Son, 182 North Second t13 


A SURE CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


Ds H. E, MORRILL, « skilful physician of New 
York city, in his on Dyspepsia, says—The 
most effectual medicine to improve the tone and energy 
of the stomach, is that prepared by Dr. Gzo. B. Green, 
and called the OXYGENATED BITTERS. 

I would om the recipe for preparing this valuable 
medicine, if I knew what it was, but as I do not, I can 
only recommend its use. 

Its astonishing success in obstinate cases of Drsprrsia 
Asraua, and Desiiry oF Tax System, 
anong the most wonderful in medical science 
and has given it a reputation far beyond any remedy 
known for these com plalpte in all their vaiious forms. 

The OXYUENATED BITTRRS contain nothing which 
ean intoxicate; and the medicine has no similarity what- 
ever to the various alcoholic iflixtures, as ‘ Bit- 
ters,” being purely a medici in which are 
combined the most valuable pom and pecu- 
liar oxygenated property hitherto unknown. It is a mild 
and agreeable tonic, removing all disagreeable symptoms 
and assisting nature in her efforts to restore the impaired 
thesystem. Numerous letters are in possession 

ped prietors, from those who have been cured or 
nefited by this medicine. 8 
t 


oon a W. FOWLE & Co., 188 Washi 
Proprietors. Sold by thelr agents everyw 
THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
A DOMESTIO STORY. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER LAING, 
Bewatifully ilhustrated, now ready and fee by all 


liers in the United 8 
CHARLES H. DAVIS, 


| been to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
RICHARDSON’S 
ment SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
ene America the BEST Instruction Book 


has ever been Price, 68. Published at 
Ml hangs sold ai all Musi Stores 


OD ENGRAVING. 
upon Woop, to execute all commissions in 


may 6 


OR SALE.—A ton of fine box-wood 
nice article; price, ome hundred edn 


Diy Addrese thin often 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS. 


THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 


§.D.& H. W. SMITH 


RESPECTFULLY call the attention Jee 
constantly on exhibition at 


No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


By means of a new method of voicing. known by hed 
themselves, they have succeeded in the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characte 
strument, and rendering the tones fall, clear and organ- 
like. Theaction is promptand reliable, ‘enabling the per- 
former to execute the most rapid music without blurring 
the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex 
received the First Premiuin over all 
ogre at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 


D. 

For the Parlor, Instruments are furnished at prices 
varying from #45 to $150. 

Instruments, with two banks of keys, for small 
ehaurches and chapels, $200. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMO- 
NIUM, has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, 
and they have secured a patent therefor. 

chasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
as part payment ofthe purchase money. tf sept 29 


JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 
(Late Jones, Lows, Ball & Co.,) 


No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER STS., BOSTON, 


MPORTERS and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Watches, Jew- 
elry, op and Fancy 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
retail, a large and extensive assort- 
ment ‘of goods, consisting in part of 
the following : Fine London and Ge- 
Beva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield, 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
and curiosities. Also,a great variety 
of Rich Silver Goods and Fine Jew- 
elry. Sign of the Golden Eagle. 38 


LADIES! 
2 
4° 


co 


is now a ** Household Word” in the United States. 
ROBT LOGAN & Co., 
sept 8 51 Dey St., New York. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1780.) 
PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 


American, French, 
and Vanilla Chocolate ; 

Cocoa ; Broma; Cocoa Cocoa 
Sticks ; Soluble, Homeeopathie and 
Detetic Cocoa ; Cocoa Sheils ; Crack- 
ed Cocoa, etc., etc. 

These articles are an excellent 
diet for children. invalids and per- 
tons in health. They allay rather 

than induce the nervous excite- 

ment attendant upon the use of 


d are recom- 
son, Hayward, Ware and Adams, of Boston, and by other 
eminent physicians elsewhere. 

For sale by all the principal Grocers in the United 
States, and by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York, 
Grant & Twells, Philadeiphia, T. V. Brundige, Baltimore, 
Kennett & Dudley. Cincinnati. 

oct6 tf WALTER BAKEX & Co., Dorcuzsrsr, Mass. 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 


OGLE’S CELEBRATED HYPERION 

is the Great American Tonic the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Booie’s AMERICAN _ Ham 
Dre is wonder of the age, and Bocis’s Heas- 


fying the fama ge These articles are all warranted to 
¢ very best in the world. For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Montreal, 
Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 Ki Street, 1 mt St., Lon- 
don; J. Woolley, Manchester, land, chemists and 
perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 13 


Leaf, Flower and Fruit 
of the Cocoa, with a 
pod opened. 


ITERATURE, ETC.—The subscriber, having re- 

sumed his residence in New York, will, as heretofore, 
act as ae and | councillor for authors in the readi 
and d of in of 
copyright. in ae 4 ration of works for the press, and 
in the purchase and new books and works of art for 
individuals bite institutions. 

PARK BENJAMIN, 

No. 8 | West Fourteenth St., New York. 


tO LECTURES. and 
ums and Institutes, desirous of sec 
services as a lecturer, are requested to the fo 
ing address. 


EW and successful Method TION 
and all other 8CKOFULOUS DI 

Dr. L. B. WRIGHT'S SOROFULOUS ANTIDOTE has 

cured ite thousands after the last hope had fled. Try it, 


and you will not be deceived, 

at Drug Stores generally through nlon 

Canada. oct 6 


Bh erry apd furnish us with nature's 
ung . Wistar, in hie Balsam, 


HEALING EM BROCATION— the most 
and remedy of Rheuma- 


potent the age for 
Cats, Wounds, pains of all all’ eorte, 


combines the easential quality of Cherry Bark with ver 
Water. It has cured many cases of seated consumption 


| 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Batzovu’s Dorian Mowratr is printed with new type, 
fine white , and its matter is carefully com- 
by? 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. } 


presents, in the most elegant and availible 
of notabie events of the 
tales. 


SPORTSMANS PORTFOLIO 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published as valuable book, containing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size. on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ican —y <p draw from. That all may be able to 
this prcToRIAL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
pocsodented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 
It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 


TEACHERS desirin: 
illustrated work, as a aie Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will seil rapidly on account of its attractive 

torial ch ter and and we print but s 
ted edition. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 
HE BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU, By 
his youngest son, Marvain M. Batov. This inter- 
esting Aome picture and pudire record of an eminent divine, 
is one of thoee simple but truthful ——— of the event- 
ful career of a strong, vig ical mind, 
engaged in the developnent of inerel ¢ Christianity. The 
work is from the pen of the youngest son of the subject, 
Mr. M. M. Ballou, a gentleman long connected with the 
Boston press, and one amply competent to depict the pri- 
vate and public career of one whom a whole denomination 
have honored and loved. The subject, Hosea Ballou, was 
a self-made man, and the means by which he rose to the 
eminence whieh he attained in the ranks of Christian war- 
fare, are herein plainly laid down. The reader will find 
himself loth to lay the book aside until he shall have fin- 
ished it, after reading a few conseciftive pages. 
By to the and 
enclosing one 
the wilt be free of p to 
pu United States. For sale, wholessie and retail, 
A. TOMPKINS, 
38 Cornhill, Boston. 


PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


We have the first eight volumes of the Picrortat, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt ; forming superd 
and most attractive parior ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries othe books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nr — | 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery im all parts of the 
globe ; of famous cities and beautiful villages ; — 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; and, im short, 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub- 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, $3 per volume. 


Usha and one copy 
together, $4 per snnam. 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston 


The following are selected from among hundreds of like 
testimonials : 
It is a most creditable specimen of the art 


its typography.— Literary Echo 
Tt is decidedly the richest paper published in the Union 


subscription price. Every family take it.— Amere- 
can Citrzen, Jackson, Mich. 

Travel where you may now the United States, 
you see this handsome journal.— 
tom Centinel, Vi. 


It is the most attractive weekly that is published im the 
country.— Southern Star, La. 

It is a paper that should be on the parior table of every 
lady throughout the city, and in fact, a room fitted up fr 
a parior cannot be complete without it.— News, Newport, 
Kentucky. 

country.— Boston Datiy 


A copy 
Atlas, N. Y. 


It is the cheapest paper in the worid.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, R. I. 

The Pictorial merits the prodigious patronage it receives 
— Washington (D. C.) Umon. 

We take great a oes ure in commending this matchless 
weekly journal.— Wisconsin Pinery, Stevens Point, Wis. 

The Pictorial is becoming every day more and more 
popular. The beauty, delicacy and elegance of the en- 
gruvings are truly wonderful. while the literary depart- 
ment is full to overflowing with the productions of the 
best writers in America.— Savanna ( Ga.) Jow nai. 

A sterling Boston Pictorial, the pride of this city and 
the Union.— South Boston Gacetie. 

A brilliant illustrated journal. — Warsaw (Indiana 
Repuditcan. 

Mr. Ballou seems resolved to make a paper which shall 
be a credit to the whole country.— Middletown ( Pens.) 
Advertiser. 

It comes out dressed in very white paper, clear and 
beautiful type, superior illustrations, and a rich table of 
contents.— Clinton ( Ms.) Cowran:. 

It is a splendid paper and can defy competition.— New- 
ark (N. Y¥.) Warg. 

A truly naticnal work that should gladden every domes- 
tie fire-side of the great West.— Wanevtile( Arkansas) Star. 

The standard of its literat: becomes continually ele- 
vated, while its profusion of illustrations are finely exe- 
cuted, and of endless variety.— Westchester Y.) Herald. 

Those who have been pleased with the past conduct 
and contents of this illustrated sheet, cannot but be de- 
lighted — the a under its new proprietor- 
ship.— Juneau, Wisconsin. 

Is ane to excel by far any illustrated j published 
in England or on the continent.— Age, Belfast, Me. 

This is the most beautiful Pictorial in the world, has 
obtained an unprecedented popularity. and has constant 
ly been undergoing as until farther improve- 
ment seems impossible.— Democrat, Canton, N. Y. 

A weekly panorama, in fine wood cuts, of places and 
buildings throughout our country, accom by ex- 
plamatory notes, tales, ete. When bound, it makes an 
ornamental and highly entertaining book.— Courter, New-~ 


The Pictorial is the only weekly illustrated paper of any 
character published im this country, and is second to 
It ought to be generously am 
by our people.— Herald, Springville, 2 
: A first po, instructive, entertaining and beau 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT IN AMERICA, AND 
SURE CURR FOR 


YSPEPSIA, or Serofula, or Sage 
Evil, Affections Debility, 
Costi Liver 
Complaint, Tien, tree Dis- 
eases, Diseased Kidneys, and as a and powerful 
Tonic, ing the Blood, and inv ting the entire 
system. Themediciue, though pre at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, 
and looked upon by the community as the greatest bless 
ing ever conferred on mankiud. 
Da. T. A. HURLEY'S Man 


factory, 
of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, 
Acant Yors—Mesars. So Brothers & 
t the United States 


and generally throughou 
Sl per bottle; six bottles for $5. 
may 12 eoply’ 


PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 
R PROOF with Patant Powpsa 
Lecxs—bdoth received the prize medals at the 
World's Fair, in London, and at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, in 1853. Sole proprietors 
unt Peauurarion Bank Loc 
SILAS ©. HERRING 
Blook, 135, 137 and 139 Water 
sop’ 


HAIR actually restores or 
here baldness has of yeare 
standing. cases of loa of halt by 
haa never been known to fill. Testimonials from physi- 
, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest reapecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot, where the preparations 
are applied. and no money received unless the hair is en- 
restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 


ef Address your orders to 


weekly paper, filled with the best wood cuts 
ever executed.— Repudiican, Charlotte, Mich. 

Acents.—S. French, 12] Nassau St.. New 
York; A. Winch. 116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Henry 
Taylor, lil Baltimore St... Baltimore; A. ©. Bagley, cor- 
ner of 4th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati; J. A. Koys, 43 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit; EB. K. Woodward. corner of 
4th and Chesput Sts., St. Louis; Samuel Kinggold, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky ; Trubver & Co., 12 Paternoster Kow, 
London, Agents for Great Britain and Europe generally. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. — 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscelancous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gm, and original tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper n politics, and om all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly meutral; therefore making it em- 

cally A FOR THS MILLION, and welcome vis- 
to the home circle. 

lt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
#0 condensed a3 to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offerip pA entire sheet. which ia of rua 
MAMMOTH sik, for imstruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are 

regularly engaged. and every department ia under the 
=a finished and perfect system that experience can 
sugyest, forming an original the present circula- 
tien of which far that other 


im the Union, with 
TERMS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
$2 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the hut 
Tate, receive the seventeenth copy gratia. 

One copy of Tus Yiae oF ove UNION, and one copy of 
$4 00 per Published every 
Saruapay, by M BALLOU, 


This paper 
_ ular Monthly has run up toan unprecedented circulation, | nd poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream 
on the inside of the paper) becomes = permanent card of being positively - of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced 3 
Texes DVERTISING.— cents per with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, My 
ail cases, without regard to length or continuance. Se ee eS of notable objects, current events in ail parts of the 3 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, forming two volumes year of six hundred pages each, of 
paper en \y original iscountry. Its pages con 
swelve pages of reading matter per annum, hoe views of every populous city in the known world, of all : 
daildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of = 
every moted character in the world, both male and female. ; 
In this work, the fruit of great labor and research. Mr. who mn Known pu as conbec ‘TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. si 
Tiildreth has embodied all the information concerning the : press for nearly fifteen years. Its pagescontain 2 
Tlistory and Present State of these remote islands, which 7 Be 1 subscriber, ome 
has come to the knowledge of the western world. Much NEws, 4 subscribers, 
of the information contained in the volume, appears now TALES, 
for the Gest me in Bag ch. Any sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
The style of the book is very attractive, and the deserip- POEMS, rate, a the : 
SKETCHES, One copy of Tuz 
MISCELLAFY, 
ADVENTURES, 
from the best and most popular writers in the 3 ‘ 
ES | 1! is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the | in this country, and compares well with anything of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements sort produced in Europe. When the cost of the — 2 
occurring in either hemisphere, forminganagreeablecom- | number of illustrations whieh each number contains 
pape rene Sa considered, and the superfine quality of the paper on F 
; or abroad, each number being complete in itself. which the Pictorial is printed, it is really remarkable that 
the numbers ean be sold for six cents. We td 
below, shall receive | Magnzine ; of pride that so complete ise should oa 
person sending us sizteen dah 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprictor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 
THE an ne 
WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF | 
» OIL AND LIME. | | 
= 
; 
| | 
| 
= 
vest style, promptly and at moderate prices, No, = | 
129 Washington Bereet, Boston. Pio- | 
upon the receipt 
tors of Swedisa 
july T 


Asia, connects 
Black Sea with the - 
Marmorm, is about 
miles long, and. varies 
width from three q 
entrance of the Black 


ease, row-boats are towed along, like 

anchorage spots are at Buyuk-Liman juyuk- 
European, and at Cum-Burnu and Riva-Burnu on the 
Asiatic side. The western shore is inhabited by both Turks and 


ks and gardens, rise in amphi- 


is is indeed a storied land. The frowning towers 
Hissar tell of the reign of the fierce Mahmoud II., a structure of 
poured ly, shouting the name of the prophet, into the 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


GOMPANION. 


vanquished streets of Constantinople. On the Asiatic shore, on 
the slope of the Giant’s Mountain, were encamped, in 1833, those 
Russian troops who volunteered to aid Turkey against revolted 
Egypt. Here, too, was signed the famous treaty of Unkiar Ske- 
lessi, which, if it had been executed, would have given Russia the 

itical twenty years have brought about urkey a 

sia are at swords’ af weg and France and England, old ene- 
mies, now reconciled, are lending their aid against the nation 
which proved the most reliable instrument of Great Britain in 
crushing the armies and the hopes of France. Between this point 
and the capital there are at least a dozen imperial palaces. The 
whole passage of the Bosphorus is indecd one panorama of en- 
chantment. About a mile across the Bosphorus, from the Serag- 
lio point, on the Asiatic side, stands the town of Scutari, and some 
two miles south of it the ancient Chalcedon. 


| has not been in the 


SOCIETY'S BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


bet 


if 


Avenue, second 30 feet wide, 50 feet deep, 25 feet high, 
fire-proof, and lighted by a dome. The depository and library- 
rooms, on the first story, are also fire-proof. The press-room, on 
9th Street, on the fifth and sixth stories, is 119 feet long and 41 
feet wide. ‘The utmost care has been taken to guard against fire, 
the placed in the inner From wd 
ers pipes are laid, conveying steam for warming purposes 

out the building. The utmost pains has been taken to ventilate 
the establishment thoroughly, a very important point, since there 
are from three to four hundred males and females constantly em- 
oo in it. The sale of the spacious establishment formerly occu- 
pied by the Bible Society in Nassau Street, and special donations, 
citizens of New York contributing their full share, furnished the 
means of defraying the expense of the new structure, so that the 
regular business of ew and circulating the Holy Scriptures 
east hampered. 
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